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THE COMMENTATOR: 


OR 


A Guipg to the clear comprehen- 
sion, and pious use, of the Lir- 
URGY. 


No. XI.—THE LITANY continued. 
THE DEPRECATIONS. 


WueEn we have opened our way 
to the throne of Grace, by the pre- 
ceding Invocation, we next proceed 
to make our more particular re- 
quests. And because we are more 
affected by the fear of impending 


evils, than we are by the desire of 


future good, we seek to be delivered 
from threatened punishments, before 
we can ask, with a serene mind, for 
the blessings which we need. Those 
supplications in our Litany, by which 
we seek deliverance from evils, are 
called deprecations ; and are a par- 
aphrase and enlargement of the pe- 
tition in the Lord’s Prayer—“ De- 
liver us from evil.” 

The Deprecations are all address- 
ed to the second person of the Trin- 
ity, the Son of God; whom we are 
directed to honour, even as we hon- 
our the Father, and whom all the 
Angels of God are commanded to 
worship.—In what admirable ex- 
pressions of lowliness and humility, 
m what affecting and devout lan- 
guage do we open our suit for mercy 
and forgiveness! ‘“ Remember not, 
Lord, our offences, nor the offences 
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of cur forefathers ; neither take thou 
vengeance of our sins.”’—'T’o remem- 
ber sin, isto punish, or take ven- 
geance for it: consequently not to 
remember it, is to forbear punish- 
ment, or to pardon it. The expres- 
sion is figurative, like many others ; 
but the meaning is plain, and is il- 
lustrated by many passages in the 
sacred writings. “I will forgive 
their iniquity,” says the Lord, speak- 
ing of the new Covenant, "e and 1 
will remember their sin no more,” 
Jer. xxxi. 34.) When wesay “ Re- 
mentber net Lord our offences,’’ it 
is in effect to pray, ‘ Kopgive us our 
trespasses ;” and the petition should 
never be offered up without a sincere 
resolution and promise of forgiving 
those that have trespassed against 
us.—We not only seek the forgive- 
ness of our own sins, but we further 
beseech God that he would not visit 
upon us “ the offences of our forefa- 
thers.” In the second command- 
ment, the Almighty speaks of him- 
self, as “‘ visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children, unto the 
third and fourth generation,” and 
there are many other expressions in 
the Scriptures of a similar import. 
Yet we are told elsewhere, that “ the 
soul that sinneth, it shall die :—and 
that the son shail not bear the ini- 
quity of the father,” (Ezek. xviii. 
20.) These seemingly contradicto- 
ry passages are not in reality incon- 
sistent with each other. For, by a 

careful examination, we shall find 
that whenever God denounces any 
punishment upon a people for the 
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sins of others, whether it be for the 
offences of their forefathers” or 
their cotemporaries, we are always 
to understand by it some temporal 
punishment, or nationa! calamity ; 
in which the righteous and the wick- 
ed, are commonly alike involved. 
But when he declares that every man 
shall bear the consequences of his 
own iniquity, and die for his own 
Sin, asin the passage just quoted, 
we are to understand the threaten- 
ing as referring chiefly to the future 
and eternal punishment of sin in the 
life to come ; when none shall suffer 
for the offences of others, but God 
*¢ will render to every man according 
to his deeds.”” When, therefore, we 
pray that God will “ not remember 
the uffences of our forefathers,” we 
are to confine our thoughts to tem- 
poral evils and judgments; which 
we beseech him not to send upon us 
for their sins, any more than for our 
own. 

But the most material part of this 
deprecation is where we beseech 
God not to take vengeance of our 
sins.” When vengeance is ascribed 
to God, as it sometimes is in Sciip- 
ture, we are not to suppose that the 
all-perfect Being is actuated by an- 
ger or revenge, as we frail mortals 
are. Itis only a way of speaking 
accommodated to our capacities, and 
intended to denote the justice and 
certainty of-his punishment for sins 
unrepented of. And since norepent- 
ance of ours can merit, or give us 
any claim to forgiveness, we beseech 
our God and Saviour to “ spare us,” 
not for our own sakes, but as having 
been “redeemed with his most pre- 
cious blood ;” and on that account 
we pray that he will not “be angry 
with us forever ;” and that whatev- 
er punishments he may be pleased 
to inflict upon us in this life, he will 
* not deliver us into the bitter pains 
of eternal death.” And let the 
whole Congregation humbly and de- 
voutly say, “ Spare us, good Lord.”’ 

The Deprecations which follow 
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are made for deliverance from two 
general kinds of evil; the evil of 
sin, and the evil of punishment ; and 
we begin the next petition with two 
general words which comprehend 
both: for evil and mischief signify 
wickedness and misery. And as 
the first is caused by the crajts and 
assaults of the Devil, so the second 
is brought upon us by the just wrath 
of God here, and completed, by ev- 
erlasting damnation hereafter.— 
Theretore we desire to be delivered 
both from sin and the punishment of 
it; as well from the causes that lead 
to it, as from the consequences that 
follow it. 

After we have thus prayed against 
sin and misery in general, we pro- 
ceed to deprecate those particular 
sins to which our corrupt nature is 
most inclined. Of these some have 
their seat more especially in the 
mind, while others are more partic- 
ularly manifested in the body. As 
all sins have their origin in the heart, 
we begin with those that are espe- 
cially of this class; enumerating 
first those which concern ourselves, 
and secondly those which concern 
our neighbours. Of the former class 
are blindness of heart, pride, vain- 
glory, and hypocrisy ; which are 
united together in this deprecation 
because they are nearly related in 
the heart. 

‘‘ Blindness of heart,” is rather a 
general bad disposition and depravi- 
ty of the mind, than any particular 
species of sin, and it is placed at the 
head of this catalogue of vices be- 
cause it isthe source and fountain 
from whence the others flow. As 
“the light of the body is the eye,” 
so the divine Spirit is the light of 
the soul; and since Christ gives us 
that spirit, he is therefore called “ the 
true light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” But 
if we will not be guided by this light, 
if we will “quench the Spirit,” and 
put out this “candle of the Lord,” 
how great will be our darkness ' 
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The blindness which is at first wil- 
ful, may if persisted in, become ju- 
dicial : And if God should “ give us 
over to a reprobate mind,” it would 
be the just and proper punishment 
of having “loved darkness rather 
than light.” ‘ 

In the list of sins which follows, 
pride holds the first piace. In the 
language of scripture, this does not 
merely import an haughty, insolent 
carriage of ourselves towards one 
another, but a proud disposition of 
the heart towards God. It is said 
of Nebuchadnezzar, that “ his heart 
was lifted up, and his mind harden- 
ed in pride,” (Dan. v. 20.) And 
we have a striking instance of this 
vice in the famous parable of the 
Pharisee ; who “trusted in himself 
that he was righteous,” and daringly 
boasted of his righteousness to God. 
The conclusion which our blessed 
Lord derives from this parable well 
deserves our attention: “‘ Every one 
that exulteth himself shall be abased ; 
and he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted.” (Luke xviii. 14.) 

Alter pride, follows vain-glory, 
its usual attendant. Boasting, which 
is one species of vain-glory, is declar- 
ed in scripture to be directly oppo- 
site to the spirit of Christianity. 
* Where is boasting ? says St. Paul; 
It is excluded.” (Rom. iii. 27.)-—— 
But this phrase is sometimes used to 
signify an immoderate desire of the 
applause of others; and in this sense 
it indicates a temper no less unlike 
the spirit of the Gospel than boast- 
ing. “Let us not be desirous of 
vain-glory,” says St. Paul: or to 
render the passage more literally, 
** Let us not be vain-glorious.” (Gal. 
v. 26.) And again, “ Let nothing 
be done through strife, or vain-glo- 
ry.” (Phil. ii. 3.)—Under proper 
restrictions, indeed, a desire of praise 
(that is, a desire that our conduct 
should be approved by the wise and 
the good) is blameless. It is when 


the feeling is carried to excess, that 
it becomes criminal : 


Itis when we 
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“love the praise of men more than 
the praise of God”—Whien we “ re- 
ceive honour one of another, and 
seek not the honour that cometh 
from God only.” 

Hypocrisy is asin that we may 
well pray to be delivered from. It 
carries with it the idea, not only of 
self-decent, and the intention of im- 
posing on the world, but also the 
profane design of mocking God ; 
and it is a most daring affront to his 
omniscience: Asif he who formed 
the heart, should not see into its re- 
cesses: As if he who knoweth the 
thoughts of man, should not punish 
their deceitful imaginings. No man 
is loaded with more reproach and 
scorn in this world than the detected 
hypocrite: ‘ What then shail be his 
hope,” says the pious Job, “ when 
God taketh away his soul ?” 

From those sins of our hearts, 
which are in a peculiar manner of- 
fences against God, we pass on to 
those which more directly respect 
our neighbour; suchas “envy ha- 
tred, and malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness.” But though these sins 
more especially affect our neighbours, 
they are no less offences against God 
than the others. And when we 
pray to be delivered from them, it is 
not a mere deprecation of the effects 
of these passions as they exist in oth- 
ers, but a prayer that we may be 
delivered from the dominion of them 
in our own bosoms. It is in effect, 
to pray God “ to pour into our hearts 
that most excellent gift of Charity, 
the very bond of peace and of all 
virtues ;” and to which the sins 
here enumerated are directly oppo- 
sed. For “charity envieth not—re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth.” St. Paul ranks envy- 
ings with murders, aad includes 
them in the list of those heinous sins, 
which he informs us are “ the works 
of the flesh ;” and of which he tells 
us, that they who are guilty of them 
“shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God.” (Gal, y, 21.) 
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In the same catalogue of sins we 
find hatred which in the Litany fol- 
lows envy, as its inseperable com- 
panion. ‘This sin is no less contrary 
to the love of God, than it is to the 
love of our neighbour. “ Ifa man 
say, I love God, and hateth his bro- 
ther, he is a liar :” (1 John iv. 20.) 
And again, “ whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer ; and ye know 
that ‘no murderer hath eternal life 
abiding in him :” (chap. iii. 15.) 

After hatred, comes malice; by 
which we may understand, a settled, 
confirmed, inveterate hatred: as dis- 
tinguished from the sudden effusions 
of anger or passion. ‘This sin, too, 
is condemned by the Apostle, and 
ranked by him among crimes of the 
deepest dye: such as wrath, blas- 
phemy, envy, and the like. (Col. iii. 
8, &c.) Itis more dangerous than 
hatred, because it shrouds itself in 
secrecy and subtilty. It unites the 
craft of the fox with the cruelty of 
the tiger. It poisons the soul that 
cherishes it, and drives all serenity 
and happiness from the bosom. The 
malicious are said to “ devise iniqui- 
ty and work evil upon their beds ;” 
and “ they sleep not,” says Solomon, 
‘* except they have done mischief.” 

The last sin we deprecate in this 
petition is uncharitabless. ‘This sin 
is of as comprehensive a nature as 
its opposite virtue ; for it includes 
not only the grosser sins of “ envy, 
hatred, and malice,’ but aiso every 
lesser violation of that dove, which is 
“the fulfilling of the law.” That 
notion of uncharitableness, which 

limits its signification to a want of 
liberality, or to censoriousness, is far 
too narrow and imperfect. The 
scriptures use the woid charity, to 
denote the whole of our duty to one 
another; and whatever is contrary 
to this, may preperly we called un- 
charitableness. All  unkindness, 
therefore, whether in thought, word, 
or deed ; all quick resentment and 
lasting anger; all harsh judgment, 
and evil-surmisings; all arrogance, 


and insolence ; all contemptuous and 
reproachful language ; all calumny 
and detraction ; all excessive wrath, 
even when we are justly provoked ; 
all selfishness, and want of compas- 
sion to the poor, the afilicted, and 
the miserable ;,all these, are trans- 
gresssions against the great law of 
Charity, and are to be deprecated in 
this petition— From all blindness 
of heart,” then, “ from pride, vain 
glory, and hypocrisy; from envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all unchari- 
tableness ; 
Good Lord deliver us.” 

In the next place :——Although 
all wickedness begins in the heart, 
yet it does not always end there. 
And as it spreads further into the ac- 
tions of our lives, our supplications 
must pursue it, and seek deliverance 
from its defilements. Accordingly, 
our next petition begins with a pray- 
er for deliverance “ from all inordi- 
nate and sinful affections.” The 
phraseology is here altered from the 
mnglish book, but we evidently re- 
fer to those sins which St. Paul pla- 
ces first, among the “ works of the 
flesh 57’? (Gal. v. 19:) sins which 
are condemned by the light of rea- 
son; and which are positively for- 
bidden by the laws of God, and 
threatened with his severest judg- 
ments. 

But that we may include all sorts 
of sins, both small and great, we fur- 
ther pray that God would deliver us 
from ail the temptations which lead 
to them—“ all the deceits of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil.”— 
AlJl wickedness is deceit ; for it pro- 
mises more than it ever periorms, 
and holds out to us hopes of happi- 
ness which it never realizes. “ The 
world, the flesh, and the devil,” are 
the great disturbers of our peace, the 
authors of our misery, and the great 
enemies of our salvation; and to 
their allurements and suggestions, 
all our sins may be traced. Though 
we solemnly renounced them at our 
baptism, yet they still follow us, and 
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seek to deceive us. The world pre- 
sents its objects of allurement with- 
out; the flesh meets them with its 
desires within ; and the great enemy 
of our souls takes advantage of the 
propensities of both. Since then, 
these are the great enemies which 
war against our souls, we must fight 
manfully against them. 

By the world, we are to under- 
stand the wicked men, the base prin- 
ciples, the vile practices, and the evil 
examples of the world. ‘These con- 
stitute what the scriptures style, 
4° The wicked world,’ and “ ‘Vhis 
wicked world.” By these, the un- 
wary are seduced into sin. By 
these, they are led into present guilt, 
and future destruction. Among 
these * deceits of the world,” are the 
deceitfulness cf riches, the allure- 


ments of power, of fame, and of 


pleasure. These the world presents 
in all the charms of attraction, and 
would have us consider them as our 
chief good; while it conceals the 
cares, the anxieties, and troubles 
which are their inseperable attend- 
ants. And as the world deceives us 
by its allurements, so likewise it of- 
ten deters us by its favours;from the 
performance of our duty. With 
great reason, then, do we pray to be 
‘delivered from its influence. 

By “ the deceits of the flesh,” we 
are to understand the corrupt pas- 
sions and appetites of our nature. 
Had man preserved his innocence, 
we might have safely followed their 
dictates. But in our fallen state, 
they are dangerous and deceitful 
guides, and if not checked and over- 
ruled by religion, they will lead us to 
our ruin. Well, therefore, does St. 
Peter exhort us to “ abstain from 
fleshly lusts which war against the 
soul.” 

But we wrestle not only against 
flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. We are therefore taught to 
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deprecate those deceits of the devil, 
by which he is continually endeav- 
ouring to seduce us from our alle- 
giance to God, and toallure us to our 
destruction. ‘The world and the 
flesh are indeed the most common 
instruments which he uses to effect 
our ruin, but there are certain devi- 
ces which are his more immediate 
suggestions. Thus he tempts the 
humble christian to despair; and 
him that is strong in faith to pre- 
sumption. He tempts those who 
are prosperous in the world, to pride 
and arrogance ; and those who are 
in needy circumstances, to murmur- 
ing and impatience. He persuades 
the gay and the dissipated, to consid- 
er the religion of the gospel as a mere 
fable ; and the final judgment and 
the torments of hell, as the cunning 
devices of priestcraft. Let us then 
guard carefully against all his snares, 
and when we present ourselves at the 
throne of grace, let us present this 
request with all possible earnestness 
and sincerity,—F rom all inordinate 
and sinful affections, and from all 
the deceits of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil ; 
Good Lord deliver us. 

But it is in vain for us to pray for 
deliverance from evil, unless we our- 
selves earnestly strive to avoid it. 
If we are living in the habitual in- 
dulgence of those sins which we pro- 
fess to deprecate, without using any 
efforts, any exertions, or any sincere 
prayers to be delivered from their 
dominion, our profession of religion 
is a mere formality, our faith is vain, 
we are yet in our sins, and our heart- 
less petitions, are a mockery against 
heaven. We may comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that our evil 
thoughts and secret crimes are un- 
known to those who surround us ; 
but God knoweth the heart. And 
the time is fast approaching, when 
every secret work shall be brought to 
light, and when the impenitent work- 
ersof iniquity shall perish. Let us, 
then, be watchfal against the subtle 
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attacks of our spiritual enemies ; let 
us be diligent to co-operate with the 
assistance vouchsafed to us from 
above; and let us fervently and de- 
voutly beseech God, “ mercifully to 
look upon our infirmities, and in all 
our dangers and necessities, to 
stretch forth his right hand to help 
and defend us, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” C. 


—~—>——. 
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THE GOLDEN PILLAR. 


Txere isa curious old Oriental 
fable, the recital of which may, l 
think, be not without its use. ‘This 
fable tells us, that somewhere or oth- 
er—I forget where,—there was once 
a temple furnished with a multitude 
of pillars, one of which had the sin- 
gular property of conferring immor- 
tal youth and happiness on all who 
took hold of it for afew hours. Of 
course, it may be supposed that mul- 
titudes of pilgrims flocked to the tem- 
ple from all lands, in order to taste 
the virtue of the golden pillar ; and 
as by the rules of the place, no per- 
son was allowed to visit it above 
once, it was very important not to 
mistake the pillar which they clasp- 
ed. 

Once on a time, the fable proceeds 
to say, a number of pilgrims arrived 
at the temple in a dark night. The 
rules of the place forbidding them 
to stay above a certain number of 
hours, it was necessary for them to 
seek out the golden pillar immediate- 
ly. But it being impossible, from 
the darkness, to distinguish one _pil- 
lar from another, they differed in 
their choice: each seized hold of a 
pillar for himself, andeach obstinate- 
Jy maintained himself to he in the 
right. Here the story closes with 


this remark; “The morning alone 
ean shew which of these travellers 
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had attached himself to the golden 
pillar.” 

The fable is understood to point 
out the different religions which di- 
vide the globe, and which are repre- 
sented by the various pillars of the 
temple. One only can be the right 
one: but, in the opinion of this ori- 
ental fabulist, it is impossible in this 
world, to determine which is that 
one; and I suppose the intended 
moral to be, the necessity of univer- 
sal toleration and charity. 

The recollection of this apologue 
the other evening (I originally heard 
it many years ago) excited in my 
mind a good deal of reflection. I 
could not believe that mankind were 
really left in so much doubt with re- 
spect to their most important con- 
cerns, as the fabulist seems to ima- 
gine. The night (methought) must 
be dark indeed, ir which no means 
can be found of distinguishing, in the 
open air, between a pillar of gold 
and a pillar of lead; nor is it at all 
impossible to discover the true reli- 
gion, if we honestly use those facul- 
ties which God has given us for this 
purpose. We may be very tolerant 
and very benevolent without think- 
ing one religion as likely to be right 
as another; for why may not chari- 
ty exist without scepticism ?, 

I then proceeded to consider the 
number of pillars in the Christian 
church. At this moment (I reflect- 
ed) how many religious controver- 
sies shake even this island to its cen- 
tre! How many and what different 
assertions about the primitive doc- 
trines ! With what confidence every 
body claims the golden pillar to 
himself! Surely the twilight about 
us is bright enough to shew us the 
object of our wishes, if we did not 
darken our own sight with the scales 
of passion, prejudice, and perverse- 
ness. Here also we enjoy this vast 
advantage over the heathen idolater, 
that in the Scriptures we have an ex- 
act model, as it were, of the golden 
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pillar: we carry the model in our 
own hands, and an attentive obser- 
vation will evable us to compare it, 
obscure as the night may be, with 
the pillar to which we stand nearest ; 
nor is there any thing to prevent our 
pursuing the comparison till we are 
successiul. The want of sunshine, 
instead of rendering us indifferent, 
should only serve to quicken our at- 
tention. 

These thoughts hovered about my 
mind all the evening, till at last, 
having fairly watched me asleep, 
they would not even then betake 
themselves to rest, but assumed the 
shape of the following dream. 

Methought i saw an edifice like 
that which the fable describes; it 
was a vast roof raised on innumera- 
ble pillars, and 1 understood it to be 
called THE PROTESTANT CuuRCH. I 
saw also a great number of travellers, 
who had just arrived at this build- 
ing, and whom I imagined to be in 
search of the golden pillar. It was 
a somewhat dark and cloudy night ; 
occasionally however, the clouds 
broke a little, and gave way to a faint 
moon-light; nor was the gloom on 
the whole so thick and intense, as to 
render the eyes of the travellers use- 
less, or their search entirely hope- 
less. They could easily see both 
one another, and the general form 
and appearance of the pillars of the 
building. 

Each of the pillars bore a title in 
illuminated characters, which, how- 
ever, rather dazzjed than assisted the 
sight ; but methought, the pilgrims 
were particularly warned not to pay 
an implicit attention to these titles : 
they were desired to rely solely on a 
close examination of the pillars 
themselves ; and to help them in this 
task, I perceived that each of them 
was furnished with a small model of 
the golden pillar. These models, I 
thought, were made of such materi- 
als as would not hastily decay of 
themselves, but yet frail and apt to 
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be injured when treated with neg- 
lect. 

I now felt extremely anxious to 
learn how these pilgrims fared, and 
I resolved to watch the progress of 
their search with care. But how 
great was my surprise on perceiving 
the greater number of them paying 
no attention to the object of their 
journey, and hardly even looking at 
any of the pillars! To this groupe I 
advanced nearer, and observed that 
they were formed in different sets or 
parties, and that, quite forgetting the 
volden pillar, they were mostly em- 
ployed in amusing themselves and 
each other with mixed conversation 
on various subjects. They joked, 
they laughed, they sung; and per- 
haps they went so far as to remark 
on the huge size of the temple, or the 
cloudiness of the night. As I seem- 
ed to myself to be a spectator of this 
scene, methought I approached one 
of these merry triflers, and begged to 
remind him of his business in that 
place. He replied with easy polite- 
ness, that “ he had only just arrived, 
and that it wanted many hours of 
the time, when he should be obliged 
to quit the temple.” I rejoined, that 
time passed very quickly away, when 
persons were agreeably employed, 
and that even the morning (which 
was understood to be the utmost lim- 
it of their time) might surprise him 
before he was aware. He = an- 
swered, rather tartly, that he “ in- 
tended to begin his search almost 
directly ;” and then resumed his 
jovial occupations. 

[ thought | might perhaps expos- 
tulate more successfully with anoth- 
er person whom I perceived sitting 
alone at a short distance, apparently 
in a thoughtful, if not a sullen mood ; 
but I had hardly begun to question 
him, when he cut me short, by com- 
plaining in a grumbling tone of the 
darkness of the night: “It was im- 
possible (he said) to do any thing to 
any purpose in such a night, and he 
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was determined not to wear his eyes 
out in seeking what, he knew, could 
never be found.” I begged him to 
reflect on the importance of the ob- 
ject, and at least to use all the means 
in his power; but he preserved a 
sulky silence, and [ retired. 

I next accosted a man apparently 
sedate and grave, and yet, as far as 
the night allowed me to observe, of 
a clieerful countenance; who was 
walking backwards and forwards, 
and occasionally resting against any 
pillar that happened to be next to 
him. Sir, (said he) I have just 
now satisfied myself, after much 
thought, of the folly of expecting 
from this golden pillar all the bene- 
fits that it is said to confer. What 
is gold but matter? And who does 
not know that matter has none of 
these wonderful properties?” I ob- 
served that he had tie best authority 
for believing what he had heard of 
ihe golden pillar; and that, where 
nothing contradictory was affirmed, 
1 thought he was bound to believe 
what was said on credible evidence. 
The philosopher put me by, exclaim- 
ing in a contemptuous tone} “ Sir, 
Sir, talk to old women of these mar- 
vels !”? 

1 cannot now distinctly remember 
all the scenes of this kind to which I 
was witness. I only remember that 
some of the pilgrims were quietly 
sleeping, others feasting, and others 
quarrelling. Most of all however, I 
was surprised to see a small party 
sitting together, and most diligently 
admiring the model of the golden 
pillar, remarking its symmetry and 
measuring its proportions; while 
they seemed tctally to forget that 
they were come there to find the 
golden pillar itself. 

But though the majority were so 
negligent, yet a very considerable 
number had actually taken posses- 
sion of the various pillars of the edi- 
fice. I now approached some of 
these; and first, some who had at- 
tched themselves to the very outer- 


most of the pillars, and indeed to 
pillars which seemed to me hardly 
to belong to the same building as the 
rest, nor did I think they were really 
connected with the roof. But the 
most amazing circumstance was, that 
the shapes of these pillars were in 
every respect, totally unlike that of 
the model, nor could I conceive how, 
in the darkest night, any one of them 
could be mistaken for the golden pil- 
lar. I therefore set myself with ea- 
gerness to learn the cause of this 
phenomenon. 

A young man near me had plant 
ed himself by a pillar, which was in- 
scribed with the words, universal 
charity. It was an irregular spiral, 
and on placing my eye near it, there 
was light enough plainly to perceive, 
that so far from being gold, it was an 
ill-cemented composition of base ma- 
terials. I was astonished at the ap- 
parent contentment of the vouth, 
notwithstanding the vast difference 
between his pillar and his model; 
but, on looking nearer, I perceived 
that he had almost broken his mudel 
to pieces, in attempting to twist it in- 
to the shape of the pillar. The 
morning discovered this to be the pit- 
lar of LATITUDINARIANISM. 

Close to this were two pillars ; 
the one, inscribed wunitarianism ; 
the other, rational christianity ; 
which were in the morning, found to 
be respectively the pillars of soctn- 
TANISM Gnd ARIANISM. These also 
were strikingly unlike the model: 
that of socinianism, in particular, re- 
minded me of a Mahomedan mina- 
ret, while the other seemed a vamp- 
ed-up fragment of some old Athenian 
column. But it soon appeared that 
the models in the hands of the per- 
sons who had taken their stands by 
these pillars, were perpetually be- 
coming more and more like the pil- 
lars; for both the Arian and the So- 
cinian champions were bitterly com- 
plaining of the “ spurious additions” 
that had been patched on the mod- 
el, and using every endeavour to file 
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these supposed additions away, till at 
last they left hardly any thing be- 
hind. 

After this, I could not greatly 
wonder at seeing a man, who had en- 
trenched himself by the pillar of 
pE1sM, dash his model to pieces, de- 
claring that “ he had found the right 
pillar, and that therefore the model 
must be wrong;” although I could 
not help thinking his conduct a little 

reposterous. 

7 By this time, however, I had got 
plainly out of the pale of the temple ; 
and I therefore returned into the in- 
terior. Here I was much interest- 
ed by discerning with tolerable clear- 
ness five or six pillars close together, 
all of which by so dim a light, seem- 
ed extremely to resemble the model. 
Among these pillars were a few pil- 
grims, who appeared to feel a real 
anxiety lest they should be guilty of 
a wrong choice ; and I watched them 
with not a little curiosity. 

I soon found that they could not 
altogether agree on the golden pil- 
lar, though all were convinced that 
among these five or six it was to be 
found. Orthopus was attracted by 
a pillar, which bore the inscription 
scriptural truth. Remembering, 
however, that the inscriptions were 
not to be implicitly trusted, he close- 
iy examined the base and lower parts 
of the pillar, and after some time 
clearly made out that they were of 
gold and extremely solid. Here he 
fixed his choice. His friend Ethi- 
cus begged him to observe, that the 
rest of the pillar did not appear to 
correspond, either in strength or in 
materials, to the base ; but Orthopus 
was confident of his good fortune, 
declaring that “a good foundation 
was every thing, and that the super- 
structure might take care of itself.” 
He forgot that, though a good foun- 
dation is indispensable, yet its only 
use is, to support a good superstruc- 
ture. The morning proved his pil- 
far to be that of ANTINOMIANISM. 
Ethicus made choice of another, 
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entitled practicalreligion. In spite 
of the gloom, he could easily per- 
ceive that its materials were extreme- 
ly bright, and its shape beautiful. 
Ortliopus called out to him, as he 
gently struck it, that it was certainly 
hollow, by the sound it returned; 
but Ethicus would not listen; nor 
did he discover, what a little atten- 
tion would have shewn him, that his 
pillar was beautiful only when ‘seen 
from one side, that in other views it 
plainly seemed crooked, and that it 
was altogether hollow, and made of 
some base metal gilded. Ethicus 
would have perhaps started, had he 
suspected that he was clinging to the 
pillar of PELAGIANISM. 

A pillarentitled the good old cause 
mightily pleased Docilis. He was 
charmed with some old characters, 
resembling hieroglyphics, which, on 
a close inspection, it could be per- 
ceived to bear in relief. Eusebes 
and Biblicus, who assisted in the in- 
spection, assured him that, though 
these old characters were of gold, 
yet the substance of the pillar was 
nothing but cypress-wood, stuffed 
with seme old parchments, which 
were here and there discernible 
through large cracks in the wood. 
Docilis was blind to all this, while 
he expatiated on the antiquity of 
these mystic inscriptions and the wis- 
dom they probably contained. The 
pillar was afterwards found to be 
that of TRADITIONAL FAITH. 

Eusebes and Biblicus passed on 
to another, the apparent richness of 
which, when they advanced very 
near it, arrested them both. But 
Eusebes could not help suspecting 
this glitter, and on gently rubbing it, 
found he displaced a quantity of gold 
dust, which flew into his eyes and 
blinded him for some seconds. He 


was then convinced that the pillar 
was built of some base materials, to 
which the gold dust had been made 
to adhere, and determined to quit it. 
All this, however, had a contrary ef- 
The dust so filled 


fect on Biblicus. 
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his eyes, that he could no longer dis- 
tinctly see either the pillar or his 
model; and he therefore remained 
satisfied that his search had been 
crowned with success, no means be- 
ing left to him of detecting his error. 
This pillar bore the title of the good 
fight of faith, but the day-light prov- 
ed Biblicus to have chosen the pillar 
of POLEMICAL RELIGION. 

Eusebes now betook himself to a 
pillar entitled Christianity, which 
both he and his friends had already 
passed by, partly on account of its 
dark and unpromising appearance, 
and partly perhaps, because it bore 
so general a title; but it now occur- 
red to Eusebes that this title was in 
fact a very comprehensive one, and 
that, after all, the title was of litile 
consequence. He approached there- 
fore this pillar, and examined it very 
narrowly. He was roused on obser- 
ving, that wherever he brushed away 
the dust upon it, gold made its ap- 
pearance, as he could plainly dis- 
cern. He therefore inspected it on 
all sides, and compared it again and 
again with the model, and at last 
could not forbear hoping that he had 
found the invaluable golden pillar. 

I own that, even without paying 
any particular attention to the pillar 
which Eusebes had chosen, I was 
much inclined to think that he had 
chosen aright; and that for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1. He was the only one of the 
pilgrims, who was not content with 
examining his pillar oply once, but 
even after he had taken his. stand, 
most carefully repeated the examina- 
tion from time to time. None of the 
pilgrims could help being occasion- 
ally troubled with the apprehension 
of having made a wrong choice; but 
the rest seemed always to quiet their 
fears with recollecting the care they 
had taken in choosing at first: they 
even seemed afraid of examining 
again, lest they should discover some 
flaw and unsettle their opinions. 
Eusebes alone, whenever he was 
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perplexed with doubts, always be- 
gan the examination afresh, and still 
more minutely than before; and I 
could remark that the result of this 
plan was a growing acquiescence in 
his original choice. 

2. Eusebes not only examined re- 
peatedly, but also much more mi- 
nutely and impartially than his 
brother pilgrims. Each of them ap- 
peared willing to dwell on some par- 
ticular excellence in his favourite 
pillar, and to console himself with 
the possession of this for the want of 
the rest. If Docilis was told that 
his pillar, though it very accurately 
agreed with the model in its shape, 
was yet manifestly full of cracks and 
flaws, he would immediately answer 
that “it was a great thing to have 
the shape so exactly.” 1f Orthopus 
was desired to observe that the up- 
per part of his pillar had no symme- 
try or even shape, he would instant- 
ly begin to.boast of the solidity of 
its foundation. If you hinted to 
Ethicus that in many points of view, 
his pillar did not appear to be prop- 
erly poised on its base, he would stop 
you short with exclaiming, “ These 
minutiz are of no consequence; you 
must attend only to the general ef- 
fect.” But Eusebes, whenever any 
apparent imperfection was pointed 
out to him, lost not a moment in set- 
ting himself to examine the matter 
with seriousness. 

3. Eusebes diligently availed him- 
self of occasional circumstances to 
try the soundness of his choice.— 
Whenever a gust of wind swept 
through the temple, or the passing 
off of a cloud left the heavens bright- 
er for a few moments, he would seize 
the opportunity either of observing 
the strength, or of examining the 
shape, of his pillar. It was other- 
wise with his companions. If (for 
example) their pillars were shaken 
by the wind, (and this, I observed, 
they all were, except that of Euse- 
bes) they would say, ‘ No wonder ; 
—such a storm as this would shake 
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a rock of adamant ;” and this spirit 
they always evinced, though in vari- 
ous forms. 

4. The spirit in which Eusebes 
made these various examinations, 
and which uniformly distinguished 
him, was materially different from 
the spirit discovered by the rest of 
the pilgrims. He was always hum- 
ble and self-diffident: they were 
positive and self-satisfied. He alone 
gave advice with kindness and re- 
ceived it without impatience. He 
appeared by far the most earnest in 
warning his friends of the error of 
their choice, and in inviting them to 
try their fortune at the same pillar 
with himself. Inthe others 1 dis- 
covered an uneasiness, and me- 
thought a growing uneasiness, at re- 
ceiving. any caution or admonitien 
from their neighbours. [f their 
choice was blamed, they were fond 
of recriminating; and, if invited to 
alter their stand, they would decline 
it with haughtiness. If this asperity 
of manner discovered itself more in 
any of them than in the rest, it was 
in Orthopus and Biblicus. In all of 
them, however, there seemed a lurk- 
ing consciousness, that every thing 
was not right. 

For these and some other similar 
reasans, I could not help thinking 
that Eusebes had been successful in 
his choice. Methought I perceived 
that he himself being, as I have al- 
ready said, more and more convinc- 
ed of it, perpetually renewed his re- 
monstrances with his friends. They 
heard him with the same ill humour 
as before, till at last one of them (I 
did not observe which) disdainfully 
exclaimed, “Pray, Eusehes, keep 
your good advice to yourself: I re- 
ally long to be delivered from your 
importunity ; and I therefore wish 
you joy of your choice till the morn- 
ing.” 

At the mention of the word morn- 
ing, my mind, with the inconsisten- 
cy peculiar to dreams, ran in a mo- 
ment through all the remaining sta- 
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ges of the night; and suddenly, me- 
thought, I was witness to the break- 
ing of the brightest day that I had 
ever beheld. The “sun shining in 
his strength” had just surmounted the 
horizon ; a stream of effulgence shot 
from his orb; and all nature seemed 
to lie naked and open to his beams. 
A loud cry directed my attention to 
the temple. ‘The counterfeits of the 
night stood all exposed at once: but 
what language can describe the con- 
fusion and despair of those numer- 
ous persons who now perceived, 
when it was too late, the error of 
their choice, and the folly of thei: 
conduct! One only pillar could |! 
discover of “ gold tried in the fire,”’ 
glittering with the glory of day-light, 
and reflecting the sunbeams in every 
direction. But the blaze was tov 
powerful for my sight, and I had on- 
ly just time to observe that it was the 
pillar of Eusebes, when I started 
from my sleep. 

Thou, whose eye is now perusing 
these lines, remember that thou thy- 
self art at this moment in the TeEm- 
PLE; that there is but oNE GoLDEN 
PILLAR 5 and, that the morning is at 


hand / 


— 
To the Editors of the Churchman’s Magazine 


If the following sentiments, extracted 
from a late Review in the Curistian 
OxsERVER of the Biography of an emi- 
nent professional man, should be thought 
calculated to do any good, you will be 
kind enough to insert them in your 
Magazine. I confess | was so mucl 
struck with their excellence, that I 
could not but wish to see them put into 
a more extensive circulation. 

A. 


Few charges, whether true or 
false, are more calculated to cause 
painful. sensations in the mind, than 
that, so often urged, of religious scep- 
ticism, or actual infidelity, among 
the members of the medical profes- 
sion. ‘To associate, even in imagi- 
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nation, one of the noblest and most 
enlightened professions that ever gra- 
ced or blessed mankind, with a sys- 
tem of belief or of no belief, which is 
the bane and disgrace of human na- 
ture, has ever seemed to us the high- 
est violation of all the unities which 
delight the soul. That an accurate 
investigation of some of the most per- 
fect works of the Almighty Creator 
should be accompanied with a deni- 
al of many of his most essential at- 
tributes, if not of his very existence ; 
that persons sent forth, like angels 
of health, to alleviate the most dis- 
tressing sufferings of humanity, and 
to sympathize with those whom they 
cannot heal, should be capable of 
stopping short at that point of benev- 
olence which shuts out all conside- 
ration of spiritual health, and of im- 
mortal life beyond the grave; much 
more, that those who are daily con- 
versant with the varied forms of sick- 
ness and death, by which the prime- 
val curse is fully verified, and each 
man admonished of his own inevita- 
ble share in it, should be therefore 
the last to reflect on that state into 
which they see multitudes daily pass- 
ing, and into which they must soon 
be gathered themselves ; has always 
appeared to us a supposition so mon- 
strous, and we would almost say in- 
credible, that it is either a disgrace 
to the authors of so scandalous and 
heart-sickening a calumny, or a ten- 
fald disgrace to any belonging to so 
distinguished a profession who may 
have given it the shadow of founda- 
tion. 

How much more accordant with 
every right feeling is the delightful 
picture presented to us in the present 
volume! When we see the portrait 
of the distinguished Mr. Hey of 
Leeds—a man distinguished no less 
for his professional skill than for his 
religious attamments—drawn by a 
hand altogether worthy of the task, 
both from kindred talents similarly 
exercised with the highest reputation, 
and also from a congenial spirit of 
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true and enlightened piety; we be- 
hold things just in their proper char- 
acter; we see one celebrated opera- 
tor described as bending in reverence 
before that superior power, whose 
prerogative it isto say, “J kill, and 
I make alive ; I wound, andI heal ;” 
and we see another able fully to ap- 
preciate the talents of his friend, but 
rendering the highest homage to his 
piety and virtue, as to graces infi- 
nitely more valuable than his lofty 
professional deservings. This is as 
it should be: and if true philosophy, 
that which begins with the First 
Great Cause of all, be the parent of 
every human excellence, we declare, 
without hesitation, the obligations of 
society at large to Mr. Pearson, for 
having placed one of the most use- 
ful and estimable of all human pro- 
fessions low before the throne of Him 
to whom it owes all its science and 
success; and for having taught us to 
regard a pure faith and a religious 
practice as congenial, an‘ even sub- 
sidiary, to the utmost efforts of medi- 
cal skill. 

Our readers will, from these pre- 
liminary remarks, very clearly anti- 
cipate the judgment we are about to 
deliver on the valuable work before 
us, which we are most happy in 
finding an opportunity of introducing 
to their notice, and which, we doubt 
not, will long remain a monument to 
the talents and worth both of the bi- 
ographer and of his subject, and a 
credit and a benefit to the whole pro- 
fession to which their names are 
jointly, and with so much honour, 
attached. 

Whilst, indeed, we hail the pres- 
ent work as a most important testi- 
mony to the pieus excellence and 
sterling worth of two eminent chi- 
rurgical practitioners, we would re- 
peat that we wish by no means to in- 
timate our own suspicions with re- 
spect to the body at large, as if these 
individuals formed a singular as well 
as bright exception to the rest of its 
members. We trust the boast would 
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not be vain, were we, with the bal- 
lad-king, to vaunt of “ five hundred 
good as they ;” and these more or 
less scattered through every age and 
nation of the world. We recollect 
the anatomist who was converted 
from atheism, in pursuing his pro- 
fession, by the dissection of so ap- 
parently trifling a member as the hu- 
man thumb. We know the heathen 
work of an Hippocrates, as well as 
the Christian zeal of his truly pious 
commentator Hecquet. We have 
read of the religious faith of a Boer- 
have, a Browne, a Haller; and have 
heard from living witnesses of the 
pious conduct and devotional regu- 
larity of not a few, whom we should 
feel delighted to name, if it were not 
that, by specifying some, we might 
appear invidiously to omit others. 
Mr. Pearson, in his Preface, has enu- 
merated many of the past and of pre- 
ceding ages. Of the late eminent 
Dr. Heberden, whom we mention 
for the sake of the following anec- 
dote, and who was said to have sav- 
ed a fortune, to have spent a fortune, 
and to have given reo a fortune, it 
has been related, that, having reduc- 
ed his Sunday visits into the nar- 
rowest possible compass, and made 
them almost invariably compatible 
with a double attendance at church, 
he set aside all the fees taken during 
the remainder of the day, and trans- 
mitted them on the Monday morning 
to the churchwardens of his parish, 
or to some charitable agent, for dis- 
tribution to the poor and needy.— 
Such an anecdote, if true, reflects an 
honour on human nature itself—or 
we should rather say, on that Divine 
grace which infused into a human, 
and therefore naturally selfish heart, 
such a mingled spirit of devotion and 
charity, and drew it forth into so ex- 
cellent a product. We should wish 
to extract from the mention of the 
circumstance but one observation of 
our own, and that, we think, not an 
unprofitable one : it is this, that Dr. 
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Herberden was evidently a frequent- 
er of divine worship ; and if one rea- 
son pre-eminent above all others 
might be assigned for the Christian 
character thus manifested, arguing at 
once from experience and analogy, 
we might say, it was by the ebserva- 
tion of Sabbath duties that this great 
physician was upheld in those emi- 
nent qualities of heart which distin- 
guished him so highly among his 
professional competitors. 

Of all the philosophers in the 
world, those who are conversant 
in the phenomena of the human 
frame will least object to an attention 
to superficial symptoms, and appar- 
ently .trifling causes of the deepest 
mischiefs. Now it is but using this 
liberty in another department to say, 
that we believe generally, that, of 
all prognostics of religious declen- 
sion in the soul, none—except the 
neglect of the private duties of de- 
votion, which God only and the in- 
dividual can know—is so clearly de- 
cisive, as-an habitual neglect of pub- 
lic worship ; and, if we may be al- 
lowed for a moment to admit the 
possibility that medical science tends 
to religious scepticism, it will be 
found, we believe, to be one of the 
foremost and unquestionable causes 
of this phenomenon, that medical 
men, more than any other class, con- 
sider themselves exempt, through a 
kind of charitable necessity, from a 
punctual discharge of those duties. 
It is safe to assert the moral impossi- 
bility of maintaining any thing like 
a just religious sentiment on the 
mind where this omission is habitual 
and voluntary; and in all cases 
where it is habitual, we fear it must 
be more or less voluntary, for we 
very much doubt, in such cases, 
whether any earnest application will 
be offered for His aid, “ with whom 
all things are possible,” to counter- 
vail the injurious tendency of such a 
neglect. In truth, we consider that, 
by a very simple process, through 
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the unperceived medium of neglect- ; 


ing religious duties, not only the faith 
and the love of the Gospel, but the 
very thoughts of religieus subjects, 
gradually vanish from the mind. Of 
course, other thoughts, feelings and 
affections, occupy by degrees the va- 
cant space. Example and conver- 
sation aid the fatal progress of irreli- 
gion. Levity on the subject advan- 
ces sooner or later upon the footsteps 
of indifference. And at this peri- 
od, perhaps, some forward stripling, 
admitted into the company of those 
to whose lectures and to whose dicta 
he is taught to look up with respect, 
hears perchance, in the freedom of 
unrestrained discourse, the light and 
absurd remarks of unthinking gray- 
beards respecting the solemnities of 
religion; and these instantly slide 
into his untutored mind as so many 
religio-philosophic apephthegms.— 
He fancies himself mounted with a 
skip to the heights of universal know- 
ledge ; and, tricked out with a few 
additional and stale prettinesses (fur- 
tivus coloribus ) from Buffon or De- 
cat, not to mention some modern 
names in our own and other .coun- 
tries, he starts on a sudden into a 
profound theorist on the nature of 
man. The pupil becomes a dogma- 
tist ; and as he proceeds in his prac- 
tice, exhibits at last to the world, 
the attractive picture of aman sal- 
lying from the operating room to tell 
us, that we are quite mistaken in 
supposing that the poor suffering 
creature has any reasonable ground 
of hope or consolation before him as 
respects a future state ; that the ani- 
mal has suffered diminution by the 
amputation which has taken place ; 
but that it matters not, for soon his 
whole being will decay together, and 
fall into its original nothing ; from 
which state it is the boast of his own 
operating skillto have for a short 
time respited the patient ! 
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To the Editors of the Churchman's Magazine. 


RETREAT FOR THE INSANE. 


It is little more than a year since 
the constitution of a society for the 
relief of the Insane was adopted, and 
a still shorter time since subscriptions 
to give it eflect were put in circula- 
tion. 

The good people of Connecticut, 
though not generally inclined to be 
niggardly in their public charities, 
are nevertheless cautious how they 
open their purse. They require to 
be satisfied that the object contem- 
plated will be of public utility; and 
their benefactions are not often re- 
markably diffusive, without some 
pledge that there shall be no extrav- 
igance or waste in the expenditure. 
But, as nothing can present stronger 
claims on the good feelings of men of 
worth in every grade of society, then 
a suitable provision for the relief and 
recovery of our fellow beings from a 
state so deplorable as the loss, or 
even the suspension of reason, so 
there has been no charity more ex- 
tensively embraced, or more liberal- 
ly patronized, than a “ RETREAT FOR 
THE INSANE.” 

It is not the object of the writer 
of this article to discuss the merits of 
the establishment. He leaves it 
with gentlemen, whose professional 
pursuits render them better qualified 
to portray the public usefulness and 
private benefits which may be ex- 
pected to flow from it :—But, with- 
out a doubt on his own mind, he be- 
lieves, in common with his fellow 
citizens, that with proper manage- 
ment, it may grow up to extended 
usefulness, and become an ornament 
to the State; while at the same time 
it will remain an imperishable mon- 
ument of the benevolence of its foun- 
ders. 

Although the subscriptions have 
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been liberal, and the amount of funds 
already subscribed, respectable ; yet 
it may be safely calculated, that if 
the public expectation should not be 
disappointed regarding its utility—if 
they see a prudent and judicious ap- 
plication of their bounty to the con- 
templated object, it will hereafter be 
so augmented, as to secure & provis- 
ion for the indigent Maniac free of 
expence. This is the grand deside- 
ratum ; and if all the expenses are 
conducted with a view to the ulti- 
mate attainment of this benevolent 
purpose, there can be no doubt of its 
final accomplishment. 

Compared with the wealth of the 
state, the subscriptions have yet 
been small in amount—compared 
with the population, they have been 
few in number. 

We can hardly point to a man 
hewever poor, who does not in the 
compass of a year, spend a dollar 
in that which profits him nothing. 
There are many of the rich, whose 
useless expenditures in the same pe- 
riod of time, exceed in amount any 
individual sabscription yet made. 
We should regret that there are oth- 
ers, abounding in wealth, yet grasp- 
ing for more with the iron hand of 
usury, which not unfrequently fastens 
on ‘the confiding friend, who, seeking 
relief from present embarrasment, 
flies like a scared sheep, from the 
bark of the dog, to the devouring 
jaws of the wolf. Such as these, 
have no thought for the poor Mani- 
ac. The reflection perhaps has nev- 
er entered their minds, that the Jus- 
tice of God may yet doom them to a 
state of wretchedness, from which 
they manifest no wish to relieve a 
fellow mortal. Turning with pity 
from these, we proceed to consider 
the intermediate classes between the 
rich and the poor. 

In a state of society, such as that 
which exists in Connecticut, these 
classes form a great majority of the 
whole; and it is from them that 
public charities of every description 
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must principally be derived. Noth- 
ing is more conducive to well regula- 
ted economy, than a systematic ap- 
plication of our funds. It is indeed, 
not only the channel for conducting 
us to it, but it is the thing itself.— 
We rarely find those embarrassed, 
who are in the habit of adjusting 
their expenses to their means ;—on 
the contrary, it may be safely assert- 
ed asa general rule, that they have 
always enough. 

Let any one make the experi- 
ment of laying by a certain ratio of 
his monthly, or yearly expenditure, 
for the purposes of benevolence, and 
we venture to predict, he will become 
satisfied that he incurs no loss. Pur- 
suing this practice through life, from 
motives of duty, he will not find 
himself the poorer, by a single dol- 
lar. We say this with the utmost 
confidence; because the Gospel is 
full of promises to that effect, and we 
firmly believe in the verity of their 
performance. 

The sources are infinite, from 
which the Wisdom and Goodness of 
God may accomplish this purpose ; 
aud though they may be impercepti- 
ble to us, from the abundance of His 
Mercies which we daily receive, yet, 
our * labour of love” will neither be 
forgotten, nor left without reward. 

If men in general would habituate 
their minds to the consideration, 
that all they possess, and all they 
enjoy, is the free gift of God, which 
may be withdrawn at any moment ; 
—and, if they would further accus- 
tom themselves to reflect on the va- 
rious channels, through which their 
charities might glide smoothly on in 
silent, but refreshing streams, with- 
out at all diminishing the fountain 
from whence they flow ;—they would 
seize with avidity ona source of com- 
fort, which would travel with them 
through life, and soothe the anxieties 
of dissolution—which would ligh- 
ten the dark valley of Death with the 
radiance of hope, and conduct them 
triamphantly to the footstool of Him 
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who hath said, “Blessed are the mer- 
ciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” 
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To the Editors of the Churchman's Magazine, 


ON THE STYLE CF PERFORMING 
CAURCH MUSIC. 


THERE is a custom, peculiar I be- 
lieve to this part of the country, for 
the leader of the choir to beat the 
time with his arm extended at full 
length over the front of the gallery. 
Sometimes, too, I have observed this 
ceremony accompanied with such 
contortions of the body and the mus- 
cles of the face, as to produce, on 
the whole, a very ludicrous effect on 
strangers, however familiar they 
might be to the stated audience. 
Now I wish to suggest, through the 
medium of your paper, that beating 
time with along swing of the arm, 
is wholly unnecessary, to. say the 
least; and that with a very little 
practice, a choir can sing in as per- 
fect time without this conspicuous 
motion, as with it. In difficult set 
pieces of music, there may be occa- 
sion for the time to be mere distinct- 
ly measured ; but in common psal- 
mody it is not required, nor is it 
practised in the best regulated choirs 
in other parts of the country. 

It is a general fault too of our 
church music, that it is performed 
with very little expression, and of 
course, with very &ttle appearance 
of devotion. The words are often 
pronounced with great indistinctness, 
and with little or no emphasis or 
regard to the sense, which gives to 
the whole performance the air of a 
mechanical exercise devoid of spirit 
and feeling. Music was intended, 
not only to express devotional feel- 
‘ngs, but to excite them; but the 
music which one too often meets 
with, seems calculated to answer 
neither purpose. The performers 


appear to think they have done their 
part well, when they have moved on 
together. by exact and measured 
steps, to the end of the stanza; 
though it might not be very evident 
to a listener, by the sounds he heard, 
whether they were fa, sol, la-ing the 
tune to become familiar with it, or 
singing the high praises of God. , 

I have long thought that some de- 
gree of reforin was desirable in our 
church music, not only in the man- 
ner of executing it, but in the selec- 
tion of tunes; and I send you 
the present short paper as an ear- 
nest of something more on the same 
subject, if you think my lucubra- 
tions are likely to be of any service. 

CHANTEUR. 


a 


To the Editors of the Churchman’s Magazirs. 
HINTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Messrs. Epirors :— 

I recollect seeing in one of your 
back numbers, a letter from “A 
Constant Reader,” intimating that 
the pieces in the Magazine would be 
more useful, if they were generally 
made shorter ; in which opinion, I 
fully concur.—To this, I would add 
another snggestion, that if a greater 
proportion of them were original 
compositions, they would be read 
with greater interest. There aré 
surely able pens enough in Connecti- 
cut to produce thirty pages, month- 
ly, of solid and interesting matter ¢ 
though Iam aware it requires a lit- 
tle zeal to put them in motion. 

If you will allow another of your 
‘“‘ constant readers” to express an 
opinion, I would say, that we like 
to meet with occasional essays which 
appear to grow out of the incidents 
of ‘real life. The experience of eve- 
ry clergyman is perpetually furnish- 
ing him with subjects, capable of be- 
ing thrown into a form at once at- 
tractive and useful. A skilful hand 
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might easily seize on such, and at 
a very small expense of labour, con- 
vert them into the means of instruct- 
ing and edifying multitudes, and pro- 
duce a more general attention to ex- 
perimental religion, which, after all, 
is the only kind that will avail any 
thing towards salvation. 

Let your correspondents bear in 
mind too, that we are more apt to 
read short pieces than long ones ; 
and essays done in a sprightly style, 
than those in the way of abstract 
and dry disscusion. We are crea- 
tures of feeling as well as of reason; 
and often, the way to our understand- 
ings lies through the medium of our 
affections. In other words, we must 
be interested before we are likely to 
profit much by what we read :—-we 
must have religicn brought home to 
our own bosoms, and be made to feel 
that it is a personal concern, of more 
impertance than any thing else. 

CLERICUS. 


——_-- 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
ON PAROCHIAL INTERCOURSE. 


I presume every clergyman can 
recollect instances in which he has 
called on a parishoner, with a view 
of speaking te him on religious sub- 
jects; but has returned to his study, 
with the mortifying reflection that 
he has not done his errand, because 
a fit opportunity did not occur for 
introducing it. We promise at our 
ordination, to “ use both public and 
private mgnitions and exhortations, 
as well to the sick as the whole, 
within our cures ;” but the chief dif- 
ficulty, I apprehend, lies, in using 
private monitions tothe whole. Who 
of us, indeed, has all the holy cour- 
age tempered with prudence, which is 
necessary to the performance of this 
difficult duty? Yet itmust be done, 
and faithfully done, if we would 
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set forth the salvation of the souls 
committed to our keeping. 

1. An indispensible qualification 
consists in maintaining a high de- 
gree of spirituality of mind, which 
will keep us always prepared to con- 
verse naturally and efficaciously, on 
the subjects of our ministry. Ii we 
have the genuine spirit of our office, 
we shall be able to lead the conver- 
sation, by easy and insensible steps, 
to the point we aim at; and the sub- 
ject of religion being once introduc- 
ed, less effort will be required to sus- 
tain it. But in order to speak with 
effect to others, we must be deeply 
impressed ourselves. The holy 
truths we teach to others, must 
“ dwell richly” in our own hearts; we 
must be much in private prayer to 
God for the aids of his Spirit—much 
in holy meditation on the importance 
of our office, and the means of dis~ 
charging it with success. 

2. Maintaining this state of gene- 
ral preparation, without which noth- 
ing effectual can be done, our next 
duty lies, I apprehend, in watching 
carefully for appropriate occasions 
of admonishing our people of the 
great business for which they were 
sent into the world. A clergyman 
who “watches for souls,” will be 
more fearful of not introducing reli- 
gious conversation at all, than of in- 
troducing it under circumstances less 
favourable than he could wish. He 
will feel that he has a message which 
must be delivered; and if a suitable 
occasion does not naturally arise, he 
will feel it his duty to create one. 
Experience will teach him the best 
metheds of conducting this difficult 
part of his office ; and if his heart is 
entirely in his work—if, like Aaron, 
he “bears the names of his people 
before the Lord,” the very interest 
he feels in their salvation will con- 
stitute no mean qualification for dis- 
charging his duty wisely and effectu- 
ally.—Nor will the aids of the spir- 
it ke wanting to insure success, when 
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ardently invoked by such a minister. 
He will find himself daily growing 
wiser, and better qualified to speak 
to the feelings and circumstances of 
his people, and attain at last the high 
secret of “rightly dividing the word 
of truth.” 
Diakonos. 


oe 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


THE RECTOR AND HIS FAMILY. 


““{T have been young, and now am 
old, yet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his.seed begging: bread.” 
—Psalm 37th, verse 25. 


The sacred penman, under the 
guidance and inspiration of the Spir- 
it of God, recorded this passage not 
only for the consolation of the right- 
eous, but for the encouragement of 
all who should seek to become so. 

If we look into the history of his 
life, we shall find that like human 
life in general, it was a mixture of 
good and evil. Like other men, he 
had his seasons of joy and sorrow; 
of hope and fear; of prosperity and 
adversity ; of confidence and doubt. 
He had indeed, while yet a “strip- 
ling,” been elevated from the sheep- 
fold of Jesse, to the court of Saul ; 
and thence exalted to the throne of 
Israel. But in the mean time, the 
jealousy of his master had marked 
him for destruction; and the rage of 
an envious Monarch pursued him 
from the palace to the wilderness, 
where he was compelled to seek 
shelter in dens and caverns, to hide 
himself from his enemy: he had 
been hunted “as a partridge in the 
mountains,”’ and often, like his illus- 
trious descendant, had “ not where 
to lay his head” in safety. Yet, 
amidst all these distresses, his trust 
in God remained unshaken. Behold, 
how triumphantly he exclaims— 
“The Lord is my light and my sal- 
vation: szhom shall I fear? the 


Lord is the strength of my life; of 
whom shall Ibe afraid?” He not 
only records his confidence in God, 
but the success which attended, and 
ever will attend, prayers offered in 
penitence and faith. ‘O Lord my 
God, I cried unto thee, and thou 
hast heard me. I sought the Lord, 
and he heard me, and delivered me 
from all my fears.” 

With like ‘confidence may every 
Christian of the present day, rest his 
hopes on the protection of his Maker : 
and if, with like earnestness and sin- 
cerity, he perseveres in prayer and 
well doing, sooner or later, he will 
most assuredly receive an answer of 
peace. The God whom he serves, 
is not a capricious Being, but ‘ The 
same yesterday, to day and forever.” 
‘‘ His arm is not shortened that it 
cannot save, nor his ear heavy that 
it cannot hear.” If He permits af- 
fliction or adversity to overthrow us, 
it is to try, and prove our faith: If 
He delays the blessing which his 
hand is ever open to bestow, and 
hides his face from us for a moment ; 
it is, that we may be taught patient- 
ly to wait the time when he shall pro- 
claim to the anxious soul—“ I have 
blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy 
transgressions, and as a cloud thy 
sins: return unto me; for I have re- 
deemed thee.” 

I have lived as long as most men, 
and for many years, been a careful 
observer of the dealings of Divine 
Providence towards myself and oth- 
ers. Although this world is a place 
of trial, and not of final retribution, 
[have yet been made satisfied, that 
even here, God leaves not himself 
without witness, strong and consol- 
ing, to the humble but confiding 
christian. Believing in Revelation, 
and making the Bible his daily study, 
he looks back with gratitude on past 
mercies, and forward with faith to 
promises which can never deceive. 
On these, his hopes are rested, not 
only for himself, but for his family ; 
which, perhaps, he is soon to leave, 
young and helpless, to the buffetings 
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of the world, and the protection of 
Heaven. 

How comforting to such a man, 
must be the record left by an emi- 
nent servant of God, on the page of 
the book of life! “I have been 
young, and now am old; yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread.” 

I cannot better illustrate this sub- 
ject, than by giving a sketch of the 
life of a venerable clergyman, whom 
I knew in my youth, but whose mor- 
tal part has long since mouldered 
back into the dust of which it was 
made. His history is short,and the in- 
cidents of his life few, but instructive. 

The Rev. Mr. succeeded to 
the Rectorship of the Church in 
B , not many years before the 
Revolution. As there was then no 
Bishop in America, he had received 
his ordination in England, and was 
allowed a small stipend, by the “ ven- 
erable society for propagating the 
Gospel in foreign parts.” The 
Parish was but recently formed ; 
and could not be said to have been 
fully organized, when the Declara- 
tion of Independence severed forev- 
er the Colonies from the Mother 
Country. 

Faithful to his vows, our Rector 
could neither omit the prescribed 
forms of prayer in the English Lit- 
urgy with a good conscience, nor 
use them with safety. Seven years 
the doors of his Church were clos- 
ed ;—and ere they were again open- 
ed, war had claimed its victims, and 
popular phrenzy dispersed what the 
ravages of death had spared—There 
was no congregation remaining. 
Week after week, and month after 
month, he performed the services of 
the Desk to the response of a single 
family, and of the Pulpit to buta 
scattered and listless few. The pub- 
lic had imbibed deep rooted preju- 
dices against the Church service. 
It has been said there is a fashion 
in Religion, as well as in Politicks ; 
and it was the order of the day to 
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associate Toryism with Churchmen, 
and to give little tolerance to either. 
It was by very slow degrees, that 
these prejudices abated—nor could 
it be otherwise expected : they were 
carefully fostered by the dominant 
sect, and that sect has never been 
remarkable for its attachment to 
Episcopacy. 

Under all these discouragements, 
our Rector continued to perform his 
sacred functions; and though there 
was a gradual accession to his 
Church, yet during ten years, death 
and emigration kept the scales so 
even, that there could hardly be said 
to have been a preponderance in his 
favor. « His allowance from the soci- 
ety in England ceased, when the In- 
dependence of the United States was 
acknowledged, and the pittance he 
received for his services was hardly 
sufficient to furnish him with decent 
apparel. But, he was without a 
family; and slender as his means 
had been, he contrived, by little sav- 
ings, tolay by a sufficiency to pur- 
chase a small farm, to which, he 
soon after added the vaiuable acqui- 
sition of a Wife,—industrious, eco- 
nomical, and of a sound and culti- 
vated mind. ‘There was perfect or- 
der in all the household affairs, and 
years rolled smoothly away. A 
family was seen rising up, over 
which the pious care of the father, 
and the increasing vigilance of the 
mother, constantly presided. The 
children, as they grew up, were all 
neatly habited, and the school teach- 
ers found them better instructed, and 
more orderly in their.behaviour, than 
any in the district. In a word, they 
seemed to fulfil all the wishes of the 
father, and to satisfy all the pride 
of the mother. For, what mother is 
there, who feels not a joyful, and we 
may add a laudable pride, when be- 
holding her “ sons grow up as plants 
in their. youth,” and her “ daughters 
as corner stones polished after tne 
similitude of a palace,” and all “ like 
olive plants round her table !” 
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Yet, however bright our worldly 
prospects may be, the consideration 
that they are uncertain in their ac- 
complishment, and must be fleeting 
in their dutation, will always cust a 
cloud over their sunshine. 

It is often incident to late matria- 
ges, that the father, lives not to see 
his children settled in life; and the 
good Rector, being now far advanc- 
ed in the vale of years, was admon- 
ished that the time was at hand when 
he must leave his family and give up 
an account of his stewardship. As 
his health declined, he became more 
earnest and fervent in the perform- 
ance of his clerical daties; and 
whenever there was any disaffection 
among the members of his little 
flock, he was unceasing in his en- 
deavours to restore harmony and 
concord. 

Near the Parsonage lived a pa- 
rishioner, who also had a young fam- 
ily growing up into life; and there 
was a daily intercourse between their 
children. Though the Rector and 
his good wife were kind and affec- 
tionate to each member of this fam- 
ily, there was one daughter, whom 
they selected as their peculiar favour- 
ite. Her early piety and spotless 
life had marked her as one among 
the many, whom, in the great day of 
final retribution, he hoped to lead to 
the throne of mercy, and say—* Be- 
hold, O Lord, thy servant, and the 
children thou hast graciously given 
me!” It was, when old age and 
wasting disease were making their 
ravages on his sinking frame, that 
this young lady was to be united in 
wedlock, with a man of science and 
worth; and it seemed to form one of 
his strongest desires of longer life, 
that he might survive to join their 
hands, and bestow on them his bles- 
= 

he time fixed for the celebration 
of the marriage, was the early part 
of May; and the Church in which 
he had so long ministered, and at 
whose altar he had often, with holy 
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joy, dealt the bread of life to his 
young friend, was the appointed 
place. 

The Rector, that he might have 
time to rest and recover his strength, 
was early at his post. The weath- 
er, which had been some days warm 
and pleasant, was changed to one of 
those chilling north-eastern blasts, 
which usually precede a storm at 
that season; and he had not prepar- 
ed himself, by sufficient covering, to 
resist the cold. His whole frame 
shook, and his voice trembled while 
he expressed his fears, that the thread 
of life would be cut, before his ap- 
pointed duty eould be performed. 
“I fear,” said he, “I shall not have 
strength to go through the service ; 
and I feel that this is the last time I 
shall enter the Church, till I am 
brought hither for interment.” 

In the mean time, the parties had 
presented themselves at the altar. 
The Priest arose with dignity, and 
began the marriage service. As he 
proceeded in it, his strength seemed 
to return; but, before he arrived at 
the conclusion, his breath was almost 
spent, and it was with difficulty he 
could articulate in a faultering voice 
—‘]T pronounce you man and wife ; 
In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Benediction, which it had 
been the desire of his heart to be- 
stow, was next to follow, and con- 
clude the scene. He paused a few 
moments, and looking alternately on 
the husband and wife, his pale cheek 
became flushed, and his eye bright- 
ened in the fulness of Faith, that the 
blessing he was about to invoke 
would be ratified in Heaven :—then, 
placing his right hand on the head 
of the bride, and his left on that of 
the Bridegroom, like Jacob blessing 
the sons of Joseph, he raised his 
eyes to the mercy seat, and proceed- 
ed in a steady tone of voice-—“ God 
the Father, God the Son, God the 
Holy Ghost, bless, preserve, and 
keep you: The Lord mercifully 
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with his favour look upon you, and 
fill you with all spiritual benediction 
and grace; that ye may so live to- 
gether in this life, that in the world 
to come ye may have life everlast- 
ing.” 

The marriage service of the 
Church, when properly performed, 
is always solemn and most impres- 
sive ;—but it was rendered p-culiar- 
ly so on this occasion, by the circum- 
stance, of him who officiated, whose 
spirit seemed fluttering between earth 
and Heaven, and whose prophetic 
prediction was verified:—for, this 
was the last’official act of his minis- 
try, and ere his mortal part again en- 
tered the walls of the Church, his 
spirit had ascended to God who gave 
it. 

His remains were interred in the 
rear of the altar; and over them the 
hand of friendship has raised a mon- 
ument, which commemorates his pi- 
ety, his christian charity, and person- 
al worth. 

To a friend, who frequently visit- 
ed him in the last stages of his de- 
cline, and witnessed his submission 
under pain and suffering, he remark- 
ed, that he was soon to leave his 
flock and his family. It was his 
fervent prayer, that the former might 
be preserved in unity and concord, 
and remain “stedfast in the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” 

“ My family,” said he, “ I com- 
mend to the protection of God, in 
whose mercy and goodness I trust.” 
“Ifit is their misfortune to be left 
poor, I feel a consolation in leaving 
them without embarrassment, for I 
am not a dollar in debt. When I 
look back, and see the smallness of 
the means on which | have lived, 
and by which I have supported not 
a very small family, I can ascribe it 
only to the merciful goodness of God, 
that the barrel of meal has not wast- 
ed, nor the cruise of oil failed—<bat 
my wife and children have beea 
blessed with health, and continue a 
blessing to me. I shall soon leave 





them to make their way into a crook- 
ed and perverse world, but I trust 
they are not wholly unprovided with 
the christian’s armour. Faith bids 
me hope, that when their earthly fa- 
ther is no more, they will be guided 
and directed by Him, who is the Fa- 
ther of the fatherless, and the wid- 
ows God.” 

If it will strengthen the trust of a 
single christian, borne down with 
worldly calamity ;—if it will serve to 
quiet the fears of any anxious parent, 
just sinking into the grave, and leav- 
ing ahelpless offspring unprovided 
for ;—or, if it will stimulate the 
careless to greater watchfulness over 
the pliant minds of their children, 
and lead them to enforce virtuous 
precepts by christian example, it may 
be useful further to remark, that the 
hopes of the good Rector have been 
fuliy realized. The means of sup- 
port for his family, have been meas- 
ured, by a bountiful Providence, to 
their wants. The energy and pru- 
dence ef the mother have carried her 
children on, from youth to maturi- 
ty, without any diminution of sub- 
stance; and the welcome, which the 
friend and the stranger always found 
at her husband’s hospitable board, is 
still continued. Believing in the 
correctness of the Poet’s aphorism, 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long” — 


she is liberal in her charities; and 
like the widow in the Gospel, casts 
more into the treasury of benevo- 
lence, than thousands, who riot in 
splendour and abundance. And is 
all this without its reward’ No: 
Besides the treasure laid up in Heav- 
en, she has the richest earthly com- 
fort that a mother can enjoy—that 
of seeing her sons virtuous, and ris- 
ing into notice, to usefulness, and 
even to eminence: her daughters pi- 
ous, dutiful, and affectionate—re- 
spected, and caressed by all, who 
know and value female worth. 
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2 Review of Martyn’s Sermons. 


I cannot conclude this narration, 
in language more appropriate than 
that of the Psalmist :-—“ I have been 
young, and now am old; yet, have 
T not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread.” 

A. 


ae 


Sermons: by the late Rev. Henry 
Martyn, B. D.; Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Chaplain on the East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Establishment ; 
and late Missionary in Persia. 
First American from the Original 
Calcutta Edition. Boston: Pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 


When we heard, a few years ago, 
of the brilliant career of this extraor- 
dinary young man in the East—of 
his labours as a translator in India— 
of his version of the New Testament 
into the Persian language—-of his 
bold decision to carry his transla- 
tion into Persia, and complete it 
there in the heart of a Mahomedan 
country, and in the face of the priests 
of the false prophet; and of his un- 
timely death, if indeed his death can 
be said to be untimely, who has ac- 
complished more illustrious achiev- 
ments in a few years, than others, of 
no mean name, have executed ina 
long life—we felt a natural desire to 
be introduced to a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with such a man—we 
wished to see him in his hours of re- 
tirement, and in the circle of his 
iriends; and to learn from his jour 
nals and familiar letters, what were 
the every-day thoughts and feelings 
of one of the most remarkable men 
of the age. When we had been 
gratified in this respect by the publi- 
cation of his Memoirs, there was 
still a 1emaining wish, to know how 
he preached ; for it was natural to 
suppose that one, so highly distin- 
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guished for classical attainments, so 
deeply acquainted with experimen- 
tal religion, and burning with so in- 
tense a zeal to make known “ the 
unsearchable riches of Christ,” would 
deviate in some respects from the 
beaten track of sermonizing, and 
“commend himself to men’s con- 
sciences” in a peculiarly forcible, if 
not in an original manner. This 
desire also has been in part gratified, 
by the publication of a volume of 
his posthumous sermons. They are 
Twenty in number, on some of the 
most important doctrines and duties 
of religion; and were eriginally pub- 
lished in Calcutta, in January of the 
last year. The proceeds of the pub- 
lication were appropriated to the 
funds of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, as those of the American Edi- 
tion are, to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

‘“‘ The desire to know how such a 
man preaches,” remark the Editors 
in their preface, “ is natural, and un- 
avoidable. It will be here gratified, 
as far as respects the style, and usu- 
al strain of his compositions. His 
manner in the pulpit was distinguish- 
ed for a holy solemnity, always suit- 
ed to the high message he was de- 
livering, and accompanied by an 
unction which made its way to the 
hearts of his audience. With this 
was combined a fidelity, at once for 
cible by its justice and intrepidity, 
and penetrating by its affeetion.— 
There was, in short, a power of holy 
love, and disinterestedness in his ad- 
dresses, which commended itself to 
every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God.” 

Should the reader of this volume 
be induced, by the great literary rep- 
utation of Martyn, to look for a high- 
ly finished, classical, and evenly bal- 
anced style of composition, we can 
assure him he will be disappointed. 
But if he has formed a just estimate 
of Martyn’s character from perusing 
his familiar letters, and the detached 
passages of his journal published '* 
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his Memoirs, he will find in these 
sermons, just what he will expect 
to find—a style, natural, forcible, 
direct; unadorned with laboured 
metaphors, yet occasionally exhibit- 
ing the coruscations of a highly 
vigerous and prolific imagination ; 
rich in scripture allusions, and apt 
quotations: perspicuous, glowing, 
and abounding here and there with 
strokes of genuine eloquence. The 
discourses were evidently written, 
currente calamo, and, with the ex- 
ception of the last, not intended for 
publication. Nor do the Editors 
appear to have used the pen very 
freely in preparing them for the 
press. Hence, they exhibit all the 
boldness, and sometimes the rough- 
ness of original compositions, com- 
mitted rapidly to paper, under the 
influence of that high moral excite- 
ment, which their author is known 
to have cherished in an eminent de- 
gree. They may not indeed meet 
with the approbation of certain 
spruce divines, whe value themselves 
more on the Attic purity and neat- 
ness of their diction, than their suc- 
cess in bringing sinners out of dark- 
ness into light; but they will prove 
an acceptable offering to the lovers 
of evangelical truth. To the former, 
however, it may be remarked, that 
Martyn was “ not a whit behind the 
chiefest of them” in classic lore. 
Are they scholars? So was he—and 
“a ripe and good one” too. “His 
mathematical acquisitions,” says one 
who knew him well, “clearly left 
him without a rival of his own age ; 
and yet, to have known only the em- 
ployments of his more free and un- 
fettered moments, would have led to 
the conclusion, that the Classics and 
Poetry were his predominant pas- 
sion.” —Yet the use to which he de- 
voted his great acquisitions, was, not 
to strip the Saviour of his Divinity, 


but to lay them all at his Saviour’s 


feet. Learned he was, “without a 
rival of his own age ;” but his motto 
in the pulpit seems to have been— 
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not with wisdom of words, lest the 
cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect. 

We could pursue this subject much 
farther. We could remark, what 
has often occurred to us while read- 
ing this little volume, that there is 
not on earth a more perfect contrast, 
than that between the warm over- 
flowings of such a heart as the one 
which dictated the discourses before 
us, and the chaste, but chilling effu- 
sions which have issued, under the 
name of Sermons, from the Unitari- 
an School— 


“ Distinct, but distant—clear—but, oh 
how cold!” 


But we forbear: and proceed to 
gratify our readers with some ex- 
tracts from the present volume of 
sermons, of which, it is no faint 
praise to say, that they are nor like 
those we have just alluded to. 

The discourse which stands first 
inthe collection is on the Atone- 
ment, from Heb. ix. 22; “ Without 
shedding of blood is no remission.” 
Assuming that all men acknowledge 
their need of forgiveness, though in 
most cases the confession does not 
arise from any deep conviction of 
sinfulness, the author exposes some 
of the erroneous opinions prevalent 
in the world, as to the ways of ob- 
taining pardon. First, that God is 
merciful, and man weak, and there- 
fore God will overlook his errors. 
Secondly, that God will pardon us 
for the sake of our repentance. And, 
Thirdly, that we shall be pardoned 
for the sake of our good works.— 
After exposing the mistakes of each 
supposition, he comes to the scriptu- 
ral conclusion, that mercy and jus- 
tice, grace and truth, can in no way 
be reconciled to the sinner’s justifica- 
tion, but through the blood of Jesus 
Christ. He shows, by a rapid sur- 
vey of the practice of most nations, 
whether barbarous or civilized, that 
the idea of commutations and substi- 
tutions has been aniversal ; and from 
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the want of any natural fitness or 
congruity between bleod and atone- 
ment—between killing God’s crea- 
tures, and receiving a pardon for 
the violation of God’s laws, he in- 
fers, that the doctrine must have ori- 
ginated in a primitive command of 
God. Having explained the typical 
and allusive nature of the Jewish 
sacrifices, be proceeds to show, in 
the Fifth place, their fulflment in the 
person of “the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 
The Sixth head is devoted to a few 
pertinent reflections, suggested in 
part by the superstitious rites of the 
Hindoos—by their “ practising aus- 
terities on their bodies, and undergo- 
ing sufferings for salvation, which the 
Sen of God has borne on his own 
body.” , 

We have given a short analysis of 
this discourse, because it afiords a 
fair specimen of the author’s artless 
method of arranging his subjects. 
We meet with nothing fanciful— 
nothing strained or far fetched: he 
falls directly to his subject, and 
keeps it in view till he has dene. 

Passing over the second discourse, 
from John iii. 16, we come to the 
next, from Romans v. 20, 21, “ On 
the Reigns of Sin and Grace.” 
These are contrasted in the follow- 
ing lively manner. 

“From the fall of Adam we must 
date the commencement of the reign 
of sin. The instant it was admitted in- 
to the world, it assumed sovereignty ; 
and to such a dreadful extent has it 
succeeded in establishing its empire, 
that there is net a human being which 
it does not claim as its subject, from the 
instant of its birth: nor are its claims 
disputed. All yield themselves at first 
quietly to its government: and the 
greater part are zealous in supporting 
its cause, when any symptoms of dis- 
content appear in others. This has 
been the state of things from age to 
age. Men differ from one another ia 
ccuntry and complexion, in civilization, 
temper and habit: but all have this 
prominent feature in their character, 
that they are devoted tosm. The most 
mtutored have learned todo the work 


of this master; and the most correct 
have not unlearned it. Men quarrel 
and fight about forms of government, 
but they never attempt to dispute the 
authority of sin. It is absolute despo- 
tism, and yet the most high spirited 
subnut without a murmur. So firmly 
is its authority fixed, that while the in- 
stitutions of men have fallen into decay, 
and their cities and empires been swept 
away, sin has not lost its power and 
strength. Conquerors have risen up 
and overturned governments; but they 
never shook the empire of sin. Phi- 
losophers have professed to be disaffect- 
ed—they wrote and gave lectures— 
they collected followers and made a 
great shew of doing something for men, 
of breaking their fetters and setting 
them at liberty : yet nothing was done: 
and no wonder, for there is no reason 
to believe that the sages were warm in 
the cause.”” p. 50, 51. 

** To view the reign of sin in its true 
nature and fullest extent, we must no- 
tice two other words of the text: unto 
death—sin hath reigned unto death. 
We need not stay to notice all the oth- 
er miseries brought on us by this tyrant 
—the havoc and ruin—the devastation, 
and desolation which mark its way— 
the terror and dismay—the grief and 
pain which it occasions to individuals— 
the curse, and vexation, and rebuke~ 
the sword, the blasting, and the mil- 
dew, which it brings upon nations ; and 
the rest of human evils: for there is not 
one which sin has potcaused. Let us 
think of death; sin has caused the 
death of the whole man—body and soul ! 
Think of all the ctrcumstances attend- 
ing death; with what an agonizing 
struggle often the soul and body part! 
and how loathsome the body instantly 
becomes, and frightful in appearance ! 
what sorrow and disorder it introduces 
into families! breaking the heart of the 
widow, or sending forth helpless chil- 
dren into the world! and you may see 
what Sin has done for us, for the body 
is dead because of sin only. It dies 
through the operacion of natural caus- 
es: but its being liable to decay and 
death at all, is the punishmeut of sin. 
But if the death of the body were all 
the mischief sin did us, it were small in 
the eyes of some, to whom death is pref- 
erable tolife. But the soul is also nat- 
urally dead: for if when we see a hu- 
man form having eyes and seeing not, 
ears and hearing not, feet and walking 
not, understanding nothing, feeling 
nothing, we pronounce it a corpse; we 
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must surely say of that man, who, en- 
dued with every faculty, reason, mem- 
ory, affection, neither knows God, nor 
fears him, nor loves him, that he is dead 
as it respects God: and this is the 
Scripture representation, we are all by 
nature dead in trespasses and sins. — 
The evil of this state is, that he who is 
spiritually dead, not only lives a life 
little superior to the brutes in rationali- 
ty and enjoyment, but after death, is fit 
only to be cast into hell. To heaven 
he cannot go, for there, there is only 
life and immortality ; and death of eve- 
ry description is excluded: besides, the 
wages of sin is death. Having there- 
fore performed the work of sin, he re- 
ceives the wages, and dies the second 
death. But now man need not go all 
this length in misery. Great as the 
power of sin really is, and irresistible 
as it may appear, man is not left with- 
out an alternative: for God has set up 
another kingdom in the world, in oppo- 
sition to sin. It is now therefore the 
reign of Grace, of which we were in 
the second place to speak. 

For the establishment of this king- 
dom in the world, measures were taken 
from the beginning: indeed the plan 
was laid before all time, ere sin began 
its usurpations; ere there existed a be- 
ing to be the subject of its power.— 
Four thousand years it remained almost 
unknown, but at last the day of its glo- 
ry came; the Son of God appeared up- 
on earth; andanew Era commenced; 
satan like lightening fell from heaven ; 
Christ by his cross spoiled principali- 
ties, and powers, and triumphed over 
them. By his resurrection he rose far 
above all power, and might, and domin- 
ion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but that which is to 
come. From this time the empire of 
grace began to be known: no longer 
confined to the narrow limits by which 
it was formerly bounded, it spread to 
the right and left; and nation after na- 
tion fell within its domain. Now as 
this kingdom is to stand for ever, for so 
hath God decreed, andall adverse states 
and authorities shall be finally subdued, 
or annihilated, it is clear that if we can 
become subjects of this kingdom we 
shall be secured from the general ruin, 
but not else. To induce you therefore 
to emigrate from your native land, to 
throw off I mean your allegiance to sin, 
we must endeavor to give some account 
of this kingdom, in which we wish you 
to become naturalized. It is enough to 
sav that grace is upon the throne of it. 

A 
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Grace reigns, as you will soon perceive 
if you consider how things are conduct- 
ed in this kingdom.” p. 62—55. 

In the Seventh discourse, “ Trib- 
ulation the way to the Kingdom,” 
trom Acts xiv. 22, the author en- 
deavours to make it appear evident— 
*¢ from matter of fact that it always 
has been so—from the nature of our 
circumstances it is likely it should 
be so—and from the appointment of 
God it cannot be otherwise.” In 
considering affliction, with a refer- 
ence to the experience of christians, 
he observes— 

“One of the first benefits derived to 
us from sanctified affliction, is a sub- 
missive spirit. Tribulation worketh 
patience. ‘The pride and arrogance of 
our hearts, and their stubborn contra- 
diction to the will of God, are little 
known to us in prosperity. While 
things continue to smile upon us, and 
the train of events of each day is for 
the most part agreeable, our rebellious 
disposition lies quiet. _We suppose our- 
selves pleased with God, because his 
providence is such as pleases us. But 
when we are brought under the stroke 
of real affliction, and become subjects 
of those dispensations, which are not 
only in sume respects unpleasant, but 
are wholly contradictory to our flesh, 
and such as no contrivances will ena- 
ble us to alleviate, the latent self-will 
begins to stir, and the soul will be torn 
with raging discontent till we make up 
our mind to submit. A really afflictive 
dispensation which is intended for our 
good is that, in which there are littie or 
no counterbalancing pleasures—that, 
from which there appears no outlet, or 
avery distant one: for in such cases 
the only way left for the soul to find 
peace inis to lie down in quietness. 
As in the taming of a wild beast, his 
struggles only bring upon him greater 
force and harder usage, but when he 
yields, he is left to rest; so while the 
soul is under the discipline of God, its 
shortest way to peace, according to the 
constitution of things, is tojsubmit to the 
treatment which God sees necessary 
for him. Now submission like this is 
an exercise, and therefore an improve- 
nent of a submissive spirit when we are 
patient, not from the hope of a speedy 
deliverance, or because we have discoyv- 
ered some alleviating circumstances, 
but from the consideration that God 
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has appoinied it. Affliction, by being 
accompanied with such circumstances 
as to leave us no alternative but to be 
patient, or else imserable, has a most 
powerful tendency, through the agency 
of the Spirit, to reduce our rebellious 
tempers to a disposition which becomes 
creatures: and the acquisition of such 
a temper we suppose indispensably ne- 
cessary for one, who is to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. This then, is 
one use of tribulation: tomake us come 
down from the place of God to that of 
creatures—to sink our haughty spirits 
into profound self-abasement upon 
earth, that in heaven we may have no 
will left, but to do the will of God.” 
p. 125, 126. 

We are under some doubt wheth- 
er the preacher has given a right in- 
terpretation to Rev. xxii. 17, in the 
Tenth Sermon. He supposes the 
invitation of the “spirit and the 
Bride” to be addressed to the Bride- 
groom, the Spouse of the Church. 
** By this we are to understand, ei- 
ther that the Holy Ghost calls on 
the Son of God to come to judgment ; 
or else, that by his influences in the 
hearts of the elect, he awakens their 
inward powers to long for his com- 
ing: and on this construction he 
builds the early part of the discourse. 
We had always considered the whole 
invitation as addressed to mankind— 
to all those who have erred and stray- 
ed like lost sheep: the spirit invit- 
ing, by the sacred word, and by his 
convictions and influence in the sin- 
ner’s conscience; and the Bride, or 
the whole Church, militant and tri- 
umphant, inviting men to come, and 
share their felicity. 

In Sermon XI., from 2 Corinthi- 
ans, v. 17, “ Onthe New Creature,” 
after laying down the principle that 
one who had experienced the new 
creation “ would be holy from choice 
and deliberate preference,” ever: if 
rewards and punishments should be 
set aside, the author proceeds— 

‘*In conformity to the same principle 
we inquire not how far we may indulge 
ourselves, nor determine to have every 
imng respecting right and wrong prov- 
ed to a demonstration, that we may ad- 
vance to the very limits of what is law- 


ful, but we stand at a distance, and ab- 
stain as carefully from temptation as 
from sin itself: thus the hatred of sin 
implanted in our new nature discovers 
itself by leading us to avoid all that may 
lead to it. All this forms a manifest 
distinction between regeneration and 
outward reformation, because it proves 
the disposition to be altered. atural 
men may be conceived to do outward- 
ly all that the purest saints can perform ; 
but what man loves God aad holiness 
from seeing them to be intrinsically 
amiable, or hates sin from feeling it to 
be essentially detestable, except the 
man in whose heart the Spirit has be- 
gun to draw the lineaments of the di- 
vine image ? 

One or two instances may be added 
to illustrate the change that has taken 
place, in the new-created heart. Per- 
sons of strict and serious piety are of- 
ten asked why they abstain from most 
of the amusements to which the world 
are so attached, and they are called up- 
on to shew the harm of them. With- 
out undertaking to prove the unlawful- 
ness of them the Christian can always 
reply, When Iwasa child I spaice as a 
child, Iunderstood as a child I thought 
as a child; but when I becamea man 
I put away childish: things. He once 
found his pleasure in such things, 
and was very unwilling to be deprived 
of them, but since he has become a new 
creature, he has lost all taste and relish 
for them, and can now be satisfied onl 
with divine and spiritual enjoyments.” 
p- 200, 201. 

It is always a suspicious circum- 
stance, when “those who profess 
and call themselves christians” are 
often heard pleading the lawfulness 
of a greater conformity to the world, 
as though strictness in religion were 
the besetting sin of the day. We 
do frequently hear representations of 
this kind; but never from christians 
of a temper decidedly serious and 
devout; and we cannot but regard 
them, in general, as indications, that 
“the old man which is corrupt ac- 
cording to the deceitful lusts,” has 
not been “ put off,” and the spirit of 
the mind “ renewed.” 

To asimilar purpose is a remark 
in the Sermon next following, “ On 


Conversion.” 
‘We have not enlarged on the more 
obvious miseries of a sinful life—we 
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have not looked at the worldly man in 
his sick chamber, nor observed his de- 
jection and discontent, his unwilling- 
ness to hear or read the word of God, 
to be told of death—nor have we notic- 
ed the shame, remorse, and sense of 
guilt that are the concomitants of ini- 
quity; or the dissatisfaction constantly 
in the minds of those who will not live 
after the commandments of God; or 
the dreadful fears and confounding 
fore-thought of judgment and eternity, 
which will some times be so importu- 
nate as to force their way through all 
the amusements and diversions that 
are made use of to keep them out. 

The dying thoughts of the man of the 
world will be here recollected with ad- 
vantage: for afier all that is said about 
unnecessary strictness, where was the 
man yet found when he came to die 
that did not wish he had been more 
strict, and that he had not rather erred 
on the side of self-denial, than of sin!” 
p. 212, 213. 

In the same discourse too, which 
seems to have been delivered on a 
sacrament day, occurs this lively 
passage on the joys of the righteous 

** The very cominand of God is, Re- 


joice evermore: the joy of faith is a joy 


unspeakable and full of glory; the 
peace he gives is perfect peace—peace 
that passeth all understanding ! Both 
the Prophets and Apostles employed 
the most beautiful images of nature to 
paint the greatness of these joys: as 
when they speak of the oil of joy—gar- 
ments of praise—the budding and blos- 
soming of the rose—the time of the 
singing of birds—the joy of banquets 
ont marriage feasts—the light of the 
morning when the sun riseth, even a 
morning without clouds—the springing 
of the grass after rain. The lifeless 
part joims in the triumphs of God's 

ople ; the mountains and hills break 
forth before them into singing, and all 
the trees of the field clap their hands— 
the skies dropping down from above, 
and the earth bringing forth righteous- 
ness; and many other bright images 
are there, whose scope is to shew that 
godliness hath the promise of the life that 
now is, as well as of that which is to 
come.” p. 215, 216. 

(To be continued.) 
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ANECDOTE OF BOERHAVE. 


It was the daily practice of this 
eminent physician, and no less dis- 
tinguished Christian, through his 
whole life, as svon as he rose in the 
morning, which was generally very 
early, to retire one hour, for pri- 
vate prayer and meditation on some 
part of the holy scriptures. He of- 
ten told his friends, when they asked 
how it was possible for him to go 
through so much labour and fatigue, 
“that it was this practice, which 
gave him spirit and vigour in the 
business of the day.” This, he 
therefore recommended as the best 
rule he could give; for nothing, he 
observed, would tend more to the 
health of the body, than the tran- 
quility of the mind; and he knew 
nothing which could support him- 
self, or his fellow creatures, amidst 
the various evils and distresses of 
life, but a well grounded confidence 
in the Supreme Being, upon the 
principles of Christianity. 

I donot recollect to have heard 
any person object to early rising as 
injurious to health ;_ but, on the con- 
trary, have heard many recommend 
it, while but few practice it. If one 
time is more particularly adapted to 
meditation than another, it is the 
morning. ‘Then man has once 
more just “ awaked to life,” and 
ali is calm. “ Weeping may en- 
dure for the night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.” The world is 
then more than ever shut out. But 
as the Christian is about to. enter 
upon the duties of the day in which 
he is exposed to temptations, from 
without and from within, how much 
he needs to drink anew trom the 
fountain of living waters, and hold 
converse with God. And as he pri- 
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zes this above any privilege, he will 
best enjoy it when the world is still. 
That person, whose “ eyes are lock- 
ed in sleep” after “the eyelids of 
the morning” are opened upon him, 
loses the most profitable season for 
devotion. This is the time more 
than any other, when there is “ noth- 
ing to disturb, molest, or make 
afraid.”” Who then, that regards 
his health, with whi b his usefulness 
to society is closely connected ; and 
who, that would not rush into the 
world, as the horse rusheth into bat- 
tle, will not rise with the “ rising 
light,” of the new day, and, like 
Boerhave, give his best moments to 
God, in reading the scriptures, and 
in prayer.—Church Record. 


—>—— 
SOCIETY LANDS IN VERMONT. 


We are indebted toa friend for 
the following account of the Lands, 
claimed by the Episcopal Church in 
Vermont, which were alluded to in 
our Number for November of the 
last year. [We also take this op- 
portunity to correct an errour we 
made in our statement of the present 
situation of the Church in that Dio- 
ces. The last Convention was held 
at Manchester, on the 26th of June, 
1822, instead of Rockingham, June 
27th, 1821. The number of Com- 
municants also reported in 1822, is 
somewhat less than that of the pre- 
ceeding year. Our mistake arose 
from our having the proceedings of 
three Conventions before us in the 
same pamphlet, and our accidentally 
mingling the proceedings of 1821, 
with those of 1822.] 

The “ Society Lands” were orig- 
inally granted by the Wentwortus, 
the Colonial Governors of New- 
Hampshire, to the Society in Eng- 
‘and for propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, out of the tract of 
country lying between Mason’s Pat- 
ent and the then Colony of New- 
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York ; and comprehending the pres- 
ent state of Vermont and the Three 
Western Counties of New-Hamp- 
shire. This territory, lying on both 
sides of the Connecticut river, was 
mostly surveyed and granted before 
the Revolution, under the adminis- 
tration of the Wentworths, who, be- 
ing strongly attached to the Estab- 
lished Church of England, reserved, 
in every Township they granted, 
among other public rights, a lot of 
Three Hundred acres for the use of 
the Society in England. The Rev- 
olution coming on before this tract of 
country was generally settled, and 
the Church falling into disgrace un- 
der the new order of things, these 
lots were of course neglected, and 
were soon disposed of for various 
purposes, by the new authorities. 
When Vermont was made a State, 
and the Connecticut river became 
the boundary line between it and 
New-Hampshire, a _ part of these 
lands fell of course into the latter 
State, and the rest into the former. 
Those in New-Hampshire were sev- 
eral years ago conveyed by the So- 
ciety in England, to certain Trus- 
tees in this country, and have been 
sued for before the Federal Court, 
recovered, and are now in the hands 
of the Incorporated Board of Trus- 
tees for Donations to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Those in Ver- 
mont, about the year 1795, were ap- 
propriated by an Act of the Legis- 
lature for the support of Schools in 
the several towns where they lay. 
But about ten years since a convey- 
ance of these lands was obtained 
from the Society in England to Trus- 
tees in the State, and a suit was 
commenced in 1820 before the Fed- 
eral Circuit Court for their recove- 
ry,and carried up to the Supreme 
Court at Washington, where it was 
heard at the last Session, but 
their decision held over to their next 
term in the coming February. 

The principal claim setup by the 
State to these lands, is, that, as they 
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were not in the actual possession of 
the Society in England at the time 
of the Revolution, they became, af- 
ter that event, liable to seizure and 
confiscation. On the other hand, it 
was pleaded, that the Treaty of 
peace in 1783, and the subsequent 
Treaty of Greenville, secured to 
British subjects the right of reclaim- 
ing their property in this country. 
The claims of the Church were ad- 
vocated by Mr. Hopkinson of Phila- 
delphia ;—those of the State, by 
Mr. Webster of Boston. The de- 
cision of the Court will probably be 
made known in February next. 

Of the value of the lands sued 
for, it is impossible to form any ac- 
curate conjecture. Grants were 
made of about one hundred and 
twenty townships before the revolu- 
tion, and three hundred acres in each 
township, of greater or less value, 
were made over to the Society. 


> 


Abstract of the proceedings of the Con- 
vention in the Diocese of Ohio—June 
5, 6, 7, 1822. 


This Convention was attended by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Chase, Bishop of the 
Diocese, 6 clergymen, and 14 lay del- 
egates. 

In his address to the Convention, 
Bishop Chase states, that his labours, 
during the last year, had been very 
much circumscribed by a lingering dis- 
order. He notices the consecration of 
St. Paul’s Church in Chilicothe ; 
‘“* which act was rendered doubly inter- 
esting, by the circumstance of its being 
the first of the kind, west of the Alle- 
gany Mountains. The Church is neat 
and commodious, having already a 
small organ and good music. The Par- 
ish has secured the services of a pious 
and able minister of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” After noticing several chan- 
ges in the residence of the clergy, and 
the prosperous condition of the parish- 
es generally under their cure, he men- 
tions the location of the Rev. Mr. Wall 
at the new stations of Dayton, Spring- 
field and Piqua, where the prospects of 
the Church are very encouraging. The 
Bishop remarks, * to the lovers of prim- 
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itive truth, how cheering the prospect, 
to see the divine seed take root, in a 
soil sonew and yet so free from the 

weed* and briers of modern prejudices. 
Other places there doubtless are, 
equally congenial, had we more faith- 
ful labourers, who, regardless of toil 
and hardship, would make the glory ot 
their Redeemer’s cause, their para- 
mount object. The accounts from the 
various churches have been as far as 
our destitute condition would permit, 
by no means void of consoling, and even 
animating prospects. There are seve- 
ral new churches now building, and 
new congregations organized, in differ- 
eat parts of the Diocess. But a large 
proportion of them are destitute of the 
regular administrations of the word 
and sacraments. ©O God of mercy! 
pity our destitute condition, and send 
forth labourers into thy harvest.”—‘* On 
the whole, considering our infant state, 
the great difficulties we have to encoun- 
ter, in being so scattered, and so poor, 
we have, in the events of the last year, 
in the patient sufferings of our clergy, 
and in the perseverance of our people, 
received such evident tokens of the di 

vine goodness and mercy, that we have 
great “reason to bless God and take 
courage.” 

The Bishop thus piously expresses his 
grateful feelings for the assistance, re- 
ceived, from the Churches in the Eas- 
tern and Middle States during the last 
year; “The result of these measures 
has been such as to call forth feelings 
of unfeigned gratitude. Most devoutly 
should we pray God to reward, with his 
choicest blessings, those who have thus 
been mindful of our wants, and of our 
desolate condition. May this instance of 
bounty to us, in this our greatest need, 
incite us to double our diligence and 
exertions, to provide for, and feed the 
Lambs of Christ, scattered through our 
wild world, and now perishing for lack 
of spiritual food ; and to this end, may 
God bless all our endeavours, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The parochial reports, which are ne- 
cessarily extremely defective, give a 
sum total of 401 communicants; 286 
baptisms, and 237 families. The real 
amount is much larger. 

The Appendix to the Journal con- 
tains several very interesting papers 
The first is a pastoral letter, addressed, 
by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Chase, to his Dio- 
cess, “ predicated upon the Epistle to 
the Eph. vi. 13. Take unto you the whole 
armour of God,that ye may be able to 
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withstand in the evil day. The object 
of this interesting letter is, to point out 
to his people their spiritual dangers, to 
warn them against the various acts, by 
which the tempter would seduce them 
from allegiance to their divine master, 
toinstruct them in the path of duty, 
and to encourage them to be steadfast 
and immoveable in the profession and 
practice of the Gospel. In doing this, 
he has clearly drawn the line of dis- 
tinction between the Church and the 
world. He defines thearmour of God 
‘* to be the firm religion of our Lord ; 
a religion of divine truth; a religion of 
love and good will towards men; of 
faith in the promises of God, and of 
obedience to all his commands ; a reli- 
gion of true hepe and true fear—hope, 
of a blessed immortality after this pain- 
ful life is ended; and of fear, that this 
hope should be lost, through defection 
and sin; a religion of prayer to the 
true God, and of trust in the divine 
aid, that amidst all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, they might 
serve him with an undivided affection ; 
and, under his Almighty protection, 
and through his infinite mercy, be 
received into eternal joy.” 

In stating the distinction between the 
world and the church, the world which 
we renounce at our Baptism, and the 
holy community into which we were 
thus admitted, he says ‘“‘the world, as 
such, is full of wickedness. Its every 
sentiment is formed on principles oppo- 
sed to those which should govern the 
Christian. All its opinions and practi- 
ces are the reverse of the Church of 
God: and whatever shape they come 
in, whether in the array of an open en- 
emy, to persecute us for our principles, 
or in the garb of a friend, to seduce us 
from our principles, they must be re- 
sisted. In the holy Church, you are 
taught to believe in God, to read his 
word, to fear, to love, and obey him, as 
your first and greatest duty. In the 
world, you will be enticed constantly, 
to listen to insinuations the opposite 
of all this. God will be banished 
from your minds, by ten thousand acts 
the most iling. Reason will step 
in with her fatal blandishments. To 
her, will succeed Mammon—the pursuit 
of riches, of honours, and the cares of 
life.” 

There are several passages in this 
Letter wach we had marked, with a 
view of transcribing them for the bene- 
fitof our readers; but our limits will 


permit us to notice only one or two, 
which we think calculated to shew the 
author’s style of writing, and present 
some important points of Christian 
faith, on a ground, upon which they do 
not always meet the eye. 

‘* In the Church of God, you are 
taught, and from the Holy scriptures 
therein constantly read, you on the best 
evidence firmly to believe, the mystery 
of godliness ; God manifest in the flesh, 
to atone for the sins of mankind : that 
Jesus Christ was both God and man; 
in the latter nature, suffering; and in 
the former, giving value to those suffer- 
ings; so as to satisfy the justice of 
God, and open the door to his divine 
mercy. In the world, you will hear 
this essential and distinguishing doc- 
trine of the gospel ridiculed, abused 
and rejected, on the sole ground, that 
the mind of man cannot comprehend 
the manner of its accomplishment— 
thus denying the veracity of God’s tes- 
timony, and demanding that the capa- 
city of finite being shall be commensu- 
rate to all the deep things of God. Of 
this beware : it is a presumption arising 
from a deadly pride, which caused the 
fall of angels in heaven, and has ruined 
its thousands on earth. 

‘In the world, you will hear that 
correctness of faith is of no value ; 
that truth need not be sought; and that 
as to the way, it 1s acreature of indi- 
vidual opinion. That if aman be but 
sincere, no matter what he believes, or 
disbelieves; all is correct, which 
aman may think to be so. If you 
observe in defence of your princi- 
ples, that sincerity, however necessary 
in the profession and practice of the 
truth, can never be urged to palliate 
wilful error ; thatif it could, the pro- 
fession of the Gospel, yea, even the 
knowledge and belief of any of God’s 
laws, are not necessary ; that sincere 
heathens are on equal grounds with 
those who died for the faith, you must 
be contented to receive the epithets of 
narrow-minded and illiberal.” 

After enforcing several practical 
points, the Bishop urges immediate at- 
tention to the duties of religion, in the 
following manner: “ Deiay not, then, 
the pursuits of a holy life. Put not off, 
through any pretence, the performance 
of yoursacred duties. Remember that 
life is short ; but short as it is, it em- 
braces your only opportunity to fit you 
for an eternity of bliss or woe—that on 
your present conduct, perhaps on the 
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resolutions you this moment form, will 
depend your eternal destiny—whether 
you sing the praises of God in incon- 
ceivable happiness, or join the damned 
in weeping and gnashing of teeth.— 
Shrink not thenfrom your duties of love 
to God, and of fear of his vengeance. 
Act always as inhis sight. Draw near 
unto him in fervent prayer, that your 
weakness may be made perfect in his 
strength. Plead the merits of his son, 
for heavenly grace to do his will. Plead 
the mercies ot the promises made to 
you in holy Baptism. Plead the merits 
of the body and blood of Christ for 
spiritual strength, in the day of trial; 
to succour you in temptation ; to guard 
you in prosperity ; to support you in 
adversity ; tocomfort you in your af- 
fliction ; to soothe you in your sorrows, 
and to fit you for the whole will of God.” 

The Appendix, also contains the re- 
port of the Ohio Episcopal Missionary 
society. The amount of Collections 
taken up in the Eastern and middle 
states, was $2911,09. 

The affairs of the society appear to 
be conducted with great zeal onl judge- 
ment. The number of subscribers to 
the present society is very considera- 
ble, and auxiliary societies are forming 
in almost every section of the state. 


a 


Caurcn in NoktTH CAROLINA.—-The 
Church in this State, which for a long 
period has been ina depressed situa- 
tion, is rising fast into notice. It ap- 
pears by the Journals of their last Con- 
vention, held at Raleigh, in April of the 
last year, that it was attended by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Moore of Virginia, 
who performs episcopal duties in N. 
Carolina; eleven clergymen, and twen- 
ty one lay delegates. Only four 

hurches composed the original Con- 
vention of 1817.—One new one was ad- 
mitted into the union in the following 
year—Two in 1819—One in 1820—-T'wo 
m 1821; and Seven at the Convention 
of 1822.—Whole number of Parishes, 
17; supplied by 11 Clergymen. 

These prospects are encouraging. 
When we think of the former low con- 
dition of the Church in that State, and 
contrast it with what it now is. and the 
hopes we are at liberty to indulge, the 
words of the Psalmist seern not ivappli- 
cable—“ Thou shalt arise, and have 
mercy upon Zion; for it is time that 
thou have mercy upon her; yea, the 
time is come. And why?’ Thy ser- 
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vants think upon her stones, and it piti 
eth them to see her in the dust.” 

Tae Hoty Scriprures.—It appears, 
by a late Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, that the word 
of God is now printed in one hundred 
and forty different languages and dia- 
lets! The same Society has issued 
3,563,974 Bibles and Testaments since 
its first organization, eighteen years 
ago. 

It also appears, that ‘* F'rance has rou- 
sed from her apathy, and is prosecuting 
the great work, (of circulating the 
Scriptures) with vigour. 11,000 cop- 
ies of the Holy Scriptures have already 
been issued a her Protestant Bible 
Society.” A few years ago, scarcely 
an effort was made—scarcely a franc 
was contributed in the kingdom for 
printing and circulating the Scriptures 
Now, a Society is in active operation, 
composed of some of the most respect- 
able and influential men in Paris, and 
aided by twenty-two auxiliary socie- 
ties, andalarge number of smaller as- 
sociations. More than 100,000 francs 
were contributed to the parent society 
in the year terminating in April last. 

Bisnop or Carcutrra.—-After a 
short but active course, the first Bish- 
op of Calcutta, the celebrated Dr. 
Middleton, has been called from the 
sphere of his earthly labours. Hu- 
manly speaking, no event could have 
happened more unfortunately for the 
interests of Christianity in India. The 
zeal he had manifested in the duties of 
his high office—his active exertions in 
founding and endowing a Mission Col- 
lege, of which he was also the Presi- 
dent—his piety, and high attainments 
in sacred learning—all marked him 
out to the friends of religion, as an in- 
strument, raised up by the great Head 
of the Church, tor propagating the 
Gospel in the vast empire. whose spir- 
itual concerns he had been appointed 
to overlook. But if * a great man has 
fallen in Israel,” we hope and trust 
there are others of equal ability ready 
to step into the breach, and mature 
the plans his Lordship was only per- 
mitted to begin. 

Consecration.—On the 20th of No- 
vember, St. Paul’s Church in Windsor, 
Vt., was consecrated to the service o! 
Almghty God, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Griswold, anda ey many of his cler- 
gv. Itis anelegant edifice of brick. 
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70 feet by 50, chaste 10 its architecture, 
commodious for the administration of 
holy functions, and highly creditable to 
the Episcopalians in the town, and -to 
the Church generally. May it prove 
to many, “‘ no other than the house of 
God, and the gate of Heaven!” 
OrpinaTION.—On Sunday, tlie 29th 
of November, RAnsom Warner was 
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admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons, 
in Christ Church, Middletown, by the 
Rt. Rey. Bishop Brownell. ‘ 





The continuation of the ‘“‘ History of 
the Church in Newtown” is omitted in 
the present Number, on account of the 
illness of the writer. We hope to re- 
sume it in our next. 
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4 NEW YEAR’S HYMN. 


| By the late Rev. John Newton. 


While with ceaseless course the sun 
Hasted through the former year, 
Many souls their race have run, 
Never more to meet us here : 

iix’d in an eternal state, 

They have done with all below ; 

We a little longer wait, 

But how littl—none can know. 


As the winged arrow flies, 
Speedily the mark to find ; 

As the lightning through the skies 
Darts, aud leaves no trace behind 
Swiftly thus our fleeting days 
Bear us down life’s rapid stream ; 
\'pwards, Lord, our spirits raise— 
All below is but a dream. 


lhanks tor mercies past receive— 
ardon of our sins renew : 

‘Teach us henceforth how to hive 
With eternity in view : 

Bless thy word to young and old-- 
till us with a Saviour’s love ; 

And when life’s short tale is told 
\lay we dwell! with thee above. 


ro PATRONS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The present Number is issued later than usual, in consequence of the absence 
of one of the Publishers, ‘and other causes not likely to recur hereafter. 
Those who bave procured new subscribers will please to forward their names 


to Goodsell & Wells, Hartford, as — 
sentto them without delay. They wil 
sent, and to whom directed. 


as possible, that the Magazine may be 
also please to signify how they are to be 


It is desirable that all pieces intended to be inserted in the Magazine, should 
reach the Publishers by the 10th of the month. They will continue to be ad- 
dressed, (post paid) to the Editors at New-Haven. 

Messrs. G. & W. have on hand a few copies of the Churchman’s Magazine, 
which may be had at the lowest price charged in the terms, or $1, 25 for twelve 


Numbers. 
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